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Bata pa Prize-winning wreath of Gladiolus Patricia Carter 
ev with light-pink Asters, Exhibited by A. E. Kunderd 
beets at annual show of The American Gladiolus Society 
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W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 


CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 

Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 








THE MOST DELIGHTFUL and _ interesting 
gardening experiences may be had in growing 
the GLADIOLUS from seed. Over 100 
CROSSES, HAND and SELF POLLINATED 
SEED. SEEDLING BULBS. A most inter- 
esting catalog is yours for the asking. 
ARTHUR C. KOERNER 
Five Oaks Farm - - Newport, Minn. 


Robert Wayman 
IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


RARE IRISES 


Bayside - Long Island 
New York 








100 FINE GLADS FoR $2.25 


10 Each 10 Kinds 
Los Angeles, A. B&B. Kunde 
Glow, Le Marechal Foch, Pink Wonder, Cai 
Sylva, G. Zang, Souvenir, ltemembranee, 
Shaylor, or Alice Tiplady. All blooming = ¥ 
STONECREST GARDENS .- Eau Clai a 
Send for catalog. It’s free. me We, 
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Wholesale—1929—Retail 


All sizes and Bulblets 
Lowered prices on Gold Eagle, R 
mulberry, Helen Howard and others, a 

New 1929 introductions will 
interest you. 








AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 


356 North Freedom Street - Ravenna, Ohi 
” 0 
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GLADIOLUS 


Closing out 300 varieties of Diener’s, Kunderd 
and other varieties. All sizes and bulblets at 
less than half price. Some Iris and Dahlias. 
Big list free. 


J. C. JAY, R. F. D. 2, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor Mich. 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Bennett, 


Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and nearly 100 
leading varieties. Catalogues ready Dec. Ist. 


M. F. W RIGHT 














KUNDERD GLADIOLI 


All Commercial Growers should write for my 
new Wholesale price list. It’s Free. 

Retail Gladiolus Catalog will be issued about 
Jan. 1st. Ask for your Free copy early. 


A. E. KUNDERD ~- Goshen, Ind. 








JOERG’S WHITE 
No. 1—$.60 each ~.-.$6.00 dozen 
No. 2— .50 each -_-- 5.00 dozen 

New Catalog will be mailed when ready. 


GECRGE J. s0Ene, _ 


New Hyde Park - L. 1, N.Y. 








A BAD MISPRINT 


The Glad Booklet for 1929 is the fines 

ever sent out, 40 pages, profusely ‘Tiesto ee 
there is a bad misprint in the price of Jenny Lind . 
$10.00 a dozen instead of $2.00. The Printer said he 
thought it was worth $10.00. All who have recei 
the Booklet, please correct. hans 


DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Box 257-A Decorah, lowa 


SELECT GLADIOLI 


350 choice new and rare varieties, inch 
an varieties from Europe and A ustalias oe 
Heavenly Blue, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Aida, Listed in 
large, medium and small bulbs and buiblets ‘in my 1929 
catalogue. Send for your copy now. 


HENRY C. PETY : - 








Paulding, Ohio 








a i 
Paeonies Iris 
60 Acres 10 Acres 
Write for catalogues. We can save you 
money. 


GILBERT H. WILD & SON 


Sarcoxie . - - Mo. 


CHOICE GLADS 114” UP PER DOZ. 


Cath. Coleman ~__$3.00 i Angeles ~__-~ $1.00 
Dr. Bennett —.... 2.50 Marshal Foch __-- .75 
ee. SO eee 65 Mm. Peters ...... .85 
Giant Nymph ~~~ 1.15 Mrs. Douglas —_-_-~ 1.00 
Gladdie Boy ~~~ ~ 2.00 Purple Glory ---- .90 
ESTE 4.25 Richard Diener ___ .90 
Jenny Lind — ~~~ - 1.00 Tycko Zang —~~~-~-~ 1.50 
werd on orders of $2. 00 or over. 
w. PAGE & SON 
1177 Abbott Road Buffalo, N.Y. 


1929 LIST 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


READY IN JANUARY 
Send for it. 


F. E. BARNARD ,20NEove. 











LANDSCAPE WITH 


The best varieties—hardy, beau- . 
tifully varied color range. Roots are net re- 
liable—mature stock, thoroughly tested out in 
our own plantings. Free booklet. 

ENDIAN SPRING FARMS INC. 
Box K - Baldwinsville, N.Y. 











1 CAN HELP YOU HAVE THE 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


that I wish for you. Send your name now for 
my price list of fine Oregon Grown Glads. The 
best of both the new and the old varieties—too 
many to list here. Try one of the sets adver- 
tised on page a December “jh Grower. 

M. KITT 


1459 Tillamook Moe “ tet, Oregon 


BULBLET COLLECTIONS, labeled 


Coll. No. 41: 12 bulblets of each $2; any five $1. 
Lacinatus, K. Yellow Wonder, Copper Bronze, Karl Vol- 
kert, Sarah Bernhardt, Thos. Edison, A. E. Kunderd, 
Break O’ Day, Martha Fernekes, Phipps, Amoret, Cath. 
Coleman, The Pres., Taurus. Coll. No. 2: 25 bulblets 
each $2; any five $1. Bennett, Williamson, Los An- 
geles, Dainty, Chocolate Drop, Candlelight, Chas. Fair- 
banks, Dou - Bobby, K’s Yellow Wonder, Highland 
Laddie, Ionic, J. T. Pirie, Romance. 


MORRIS od co. - - Waldport, Ore. 








WEEKS OREGON GROWN 
GLADIOLUS 


New price list out in January. Let us have your 
mame and address. See November issue of Flower 
Grower for prices on a few varieties. Write us your 
Glad wants, we can save you some money on worth- 
while Glads. 

L. E. WEEKS 


Box 54 - Salem, Oregon 


Route 8, 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what you intend to 
plant, as we issue several catalogs. 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford ~ ~ N. J. 











Narcissi, Tulips, 

Bulbous Irises, Muscari, Tig- 

ridias, Anemones, Montbre- 

tias and all other flowering 

bulbs. 

DELKIN’S PUGET SOUND 
BULBS, INC. 


Bellevue : 


GLADIOLUS, 


Wash. 











Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon 
species, about half of which 
are natural rock plants. I 
offer the cream of nearly 
400 species. Write for de- 
scriptive list. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg, Texas 








12 Glad Bargains 


Apricot Glow__—~—-_ and I “and .¥ and. is 5 all for $5 "OO 
De. Meet ...... 1 1 10 .00 
Harbinger —~~-~-~~ ls i =e? oe = 50 
Heavenly Blue --_ 1 “ — “ 1 “ 15 ‘* 10.00 
Se Ce —— ~- § * 3S © Zoe 
aes. ....... en * § ?* HS CU” 3.00 
Mary Frey —~---~~— a? =- 2. °° 8.00 
Mrs. VanKonyn’b’g 1‘ 1“ 1% 15 * 3.00 
Mrs. W. Fairclough 1 ‘*‘ — “ 1 “ 10 ‘“ 1.50 
Geet nee ou. EM oo * TY 1G 4.00 
Patricia Carter_.._£™i “—* 1* 10 * 3.00 
Pearl of California. 1 ‘“‘— * 1 “* 10 “* 2.75 


If you haven’t received my price list send for it now. 


GEORGE W. SMITH 
R. F. D. No. 3, Box 428 - Seattle, Wash. 





We Carry 


one of the largest stocks of the choicest varie- 
ties of Gladiolus Bulbs in America. Order 
your bulbs where you are assured of getting 
what you want—wholesale list and retail, illus- 
trated catalogue now ready. Regular customers 
will receive their copies promptly. Others please 
apply. 


New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
Seabrook - New Hampshire 
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Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office, at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 


Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4. 50, five years $6.00 








(Copyright 1928 by Madison Cooper ) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
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HE good gardener understands 
the importance of attractive edg- 
ings for the garden beds. No 
matter how fine the hedges for 
the background nor how lovely the 
tall plants in the borders, it is the 
well-planned edge, the portion reach- 
ing down to the sod, or path, which 


BY HELEN HART OAKES, (IIl.) 


its “best bib and tucker!”) it-is well 
to remember in the mad scramble 
that follows, to overcome on short 
notice what a week or two of neglect 
has done, that the time will be best 
spent upon the borders’ edges. 

If the dead flower stalks are cut 
from the tall plants, and then the 


| Lace Frills for the Garden 


course, the competent and industrious 
gardener has no such problems, for in 
a really good garden the edges have 
had attention year by year, and good 
perennial borders have been created 
and maintained. 

There are so many plants suitable 
for this purpose, most of them so easy 
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j Fig. 5 
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| gives the finished appearance and 
makes the garden satisfying to the 
eye. Edging plants are to the garden 
what hat, gloves and shoes are to the 
costume; they complete the idea, or 


plan, of the ensemble. 


On those occasions when the neigh- 
ring garden club announces its in- 


| tention to visit one’s garden (after 


having failed to come on schedule at 
*nother time, when the garden was 
specially prepared for visitors and in 


edges of the beds trimmed, the sod 
cut in a smooth line with a disc edger, 
and the encroaching grass pulled 
away, one may have at least a tailor- 
made trimming where the edging 
plants are inadequate. This may save 
a little of sweeping the dust under 


.the rugs, as negligent housekeepers 


have been accused of doing; but it is 
hardly so bad as that, as nothing has 
been done which must be undone be- 
fore real neatness is established. Of 


Dianthus border at Compton, Wyngate, England 


of cultivation and their effect so lovely 
in the garden, that there is really no 
excuse for ignorance or negligence on 
this point. Pansies, Violas and Pinks 
are always favorites for edging; 
Dianthus barbartus is good for cer- 
tain purposes. Forget-me-nots, the 
ever-blooming kinds, do well every- 
where, although there seems to be a 
sentiment about placing them about 
pools only; due, perhaps, to the old 
story about the lover who perished in 
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Fig. 1 Border of Artemisia 


plucking some. for his lady-love; the 
idea being that, if the lady wishes 
For-get-me-nots, there ought to be 
water handy for her lover’s undoing. 
Nepeta mussini, Arabis, Bellis, Diely- 
tra formosa and dwarf Iberis semper- 
virens are all good material for edges. 
The Dwarf Cheiranthus, various 
Sedums of compact growth, and even 
the small French Marigolds make good 
“trimmings.” There is nothing love- 
lier for garden frills than the early- 
blooming, pale-blue Wild Phlox, the 
Divaricata; planted under Wild Crab- 
apple trees, mingling with fragrant 
Narcissi, it makes.a picture to haunt 
one throughout the year. And the 
leaves of the Phlox divaricata remain 
green and nice-looking all Summer. 
Polemonium and Iceland Poppy 
make a pretty, early combination for 
the borders’ edges; Aubretia and 
Veronica rupestris; lemon and orange- 
colored Saxatile Alyssum, with a few 
blue Celeste Tulips among them is an- 
other pleasing combination; and there 
is the ubiquitous Sweet Alyssum 
which never seems to tire. One of 
the prettiest and most-admired edge 
plantings my garden ever had con- 
sisted of the dainty Alyssum, Lilac 
Queen, growing in front of the late 
Iris, pure-white Orientalis, and the 
delicate leaves of Thalictrum aquilegi- 
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Fig. 4 In the Vicar’s garden, Bur- 
Pansies and Pinks 
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Dwarf Alyssum edging a rock garden in Florida 





Fig. 2 Plaintain Lilies with Mysotis and Linum perenne reason 


folium. The lavender Alyss 
self-sown for two years taal or four 
never knew a ten-cent package of began ' 
seeds which gave more pleasure, | Now, 
Nothing is more valuable in the | eet 
garden for lasting effects than the |/April, 
gray foliage plants. There are the | Onion | 
beautiful leaves of Santolina incana {| are Smé 
Cerastium tomentosum,  Cineraria | about e 
maritima, Centaurea candidissima anq | one hu! 
gymnocarpa, and Artemisia steller. | less 0 
iana; all of which are fine edging | Onio 
plants and invaluable for their qual. , here, 
ities of amelioration among other| _ EVer. 
plants. The border in picture No, | the Be 
would have been more pleasing if | fully, ) 
there had been more of the Artemisia matoes 
used. They & 


In picture No. 2 the leaves of the —— 
Plantain Lilies lie elegantly on the pee A : 
sod, their outlines contrasting pleas. a | “4 
antly with the Mysotis and Linum |" rhei 
perenne about them. neath 
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Fig. 6 Gray foliage plants, Violas and Linums 
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: ites for edging in Eng- 
rit re both plants are grown in 
~ ingly endless varieties and with 
Fe greatest success, - (Nos. 4 & 5). 
sre foliage plants, Violas and Linum, 
call over the flagstones in this gar- 
den (6). Dwarf Alyssum edges this 
ittle rock garden in Florida, where 
* much dependence must be placed 


upon annuals, because of climate, (7). 





Growing Onions from Plants 


OU ask about growing Onions in 
Ya North from transplants from 
Texas. While this is not the North, 
that “new phase” is so universally in 
practice here, that I venture to write 
about it; since there is no possible 
reason why the North could not profit 
by it as well. 

I do not remember how long, three 
or four years ago I think, the stores 
began to sell these transplants here. 
Now, early in the Spring every 
rocery has on sale, in March and 
JApril, small bunches of Bermuda 
Onion plants, as we call them. They 
are small shallots with roots and are 
about eight inches long, in bunches of 
one hundred selling at ten cents, or 
less in quantity. 

Onion sets are also sold and planted 

here, but seeds are never sowed. 
’ Every one who has a garden plants 
the Bermudas, however, and plenti- 
| fully, just as they do cabbage or to- 
‘matoes and with the same success. 
They grow very rapidly and become 
very large, but can be planted rather 
closely and thinned as one needs them 
for the table. Here they are harvested 
‘in late July or early August. 

Their use is practically universal 
here. It is so easy a way, and the 
quality so wonderful; large, white, 
firm, thick meaty layers, fine-grained, 
mild, not to say sweet. The profit to 
the grower is equal to that of the 
consumer. 

I am not sure that they keep as well 
as the thin, hot-layered, stingy kind; 
but never lost any or heard of com- 
plaints. 

I grow only the winter Onions, 
which we can pull any time but a few 
days in Winter and early Spring; and 
the Bermudas, and I am an Onion 
epicure, usually eating them once or 
twice a day. 

As the planting, harvesting, etc., is 
all in the warm months, I am sure 
Northern gardeners could use these 
slips, by planting a little later, per- 
haps, than we do. 


Mrs. L. V. BEALE, (Okla.) 








Cat Hikes 100 Miles 
London, (England)—A Cat sent by 




















Dr. W. Dean of Uppingham, Rutland, 
0 a friend at Framlingham in Suffolk, 
was missed from its new home and six 
lays later was discovered sitting outside 
he front door of its old home at Upping- 
tam. The distance from Framlingham 
) Uppingham is 100 miles and the Cat 
ee all the way in less than a 
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Winter’s Beauty Berries 
BY MRS. C. L. COWDERY, (Kans.) 


ROUND holiday time the stalls of 
the public market are heaped 
with wonderful varieties of 

greens, such as the Native Holly, 
which is largely a coastal plant and 
ranges from Massachusetts to Florida 
and Eastern Texas. While many east- 
ern places get their supply locally, 
those not so fortunately provided are 
receiving large shipments from Dela- 
ware and the eastern shore of Mary 
land. An excellent report of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad states that in 1926 
they shipped nearly seventeen thou- 
sand cases of Holly branches and 
wreaths, a case containing two hun- 
dred wreaths. At least as many more 
cases were probably shipped by boat. 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia and Texas also probably ship 
as large quantities by railroad boat. 

The western half of United States 
has no Native Evergreen Holly, but 
considerable quantities of European 
Holly are now cultivated in Oregon 
and Washington and shipped to ad- 
joining states. This and Native Holly 
may be grown readily from cuttings; 
but seeds have to remain in the ground 
two Winters to germinate. Only fe- 
male trees bear berries and without 
the proximity of the male tree, or 
budded or grafted male branches, no 
berries are produced. 


California Holly, also called Christ- 
mas Berry, is not a true Holly, but be- 
longs to the Rose family. It is very 
rare around thickly settled sections, 
but in unsettled areas it is, in places 
very abundant. 


The Winter Berry is one of the de- 
ciduous-leaved Hollies found in most 
of the swampy parts of the east. It 
is much sought after for its brilliant 
red berries, to use in wreaths of 
Ground Pine and the Evergreen Holly 
which comes from the male trees. 

The Mountain Laurel is a plant 
most extensively used in the eastern 
states throughout the year. It ranges 
from Maine, where it is extremely 
rare, in increasing quantities through 
the Central American States to the 
higher parts of Eastern Texas, to- 
wards which it decreases in abun- 
dance. In some sections where it is 
very plentiful farmers regard it as a 
pest. In such sections there can be 
little harm in its commercial use. An 
estimate of twelve thousand tons has 
been made by the Secretary of the 
Connecticut State Forestry Associa- 
tion as the annual market demand for 
the country and forty thousand acres 
necessary for its growth. 

The Oregon Grape, as it was first 
calied by the early settlers, because of 
its waxy-blue, clustered fruit, has re- 
cently been called the Oregon Holly- 
grape. While it is neither Holly nor 
Grape, the leaves resemble Holly 
leaves, but it is botanically a Bar- 
berry. 


The Holly-leaved Cherry and Coast 
Huckleberry, are used considerably in 
California for wreaths. 

Bittersweet or Waxwork is familiar 
to us all on account of the brilliant 
clusters of reddish orange fruit so 
commonly collected. These beautiful 
berries have an appetizing look, but 
occasionally in plant life, as in human 
life, looks are deceiving, since they 
possess a disagreeable, sweetish flavor. 

It is said Bittersweet leaves are 
poisonous to horses, which is not diffi- 
cult to believe, since a close relative 
(Euonymus) contains a _ powerful 
poison that acts on the heart, though 
the inner bark of the Bittersweet was 
used by the Indians during times of 
food scarcity. 

Mistletoe is a parasite plant, grow- 
ing upon many kinds of trees. Its 
flowers are inconspicuous, small, and 
yellowish-green in color. As it in- 
jures trees, its collecting cannot be 
criticized. 

In the Southern States Smilax and 
Galax are used extensively for Christ- 
mas decorations, and due to their 
beauty the demand is great, hence 
they are shipped to all parts of the 
country. 

If space permitted we could go on 
with a list of many other berry-bear- 
ing plants used for decorative pur- 
poses. I will name only a few more 
familiar ones. Will mention such 
beauties as. the Jerusalem Cherry, 
Dwarf Orange, Poinsettia, Scarlet 
Plume, Ardisia, Heather, Fire-thorn, 
Cranberry, Quince-berry, (an ever- 
green with red berries,) Japanese 
Holly, with its inky black berries; 
Scarlet fruit berries and our beautiful 
Coral Berry, persistently holding its 
berries until late Winter, as does the 
Matrimony vine. 

“Oh glad be every heart the while, 
That Christmas joy is shed 
When stored up sunshine seems to smile 
From Hollies’ heads of red.” 





Ox Calls Help for Mate 


An unusual example of devotion of 
one animal to another was displayed at 
the farm of J. S. Anderson in Shelburne, 
Mass., when one of the Oxen of the yoke 
owned by Mr. Anderson brought aid to 
his mate who, unknown to the owner, 
was very sick in the pasture three- 
quarters of a mile away. The family 
were at dinner when they heard an Ox 
bellowing in the yard. They paid no at- 
tention to it at first but when the noise 
continued, they went out to investigate. 
As soon as the Ox saw the family he 
turned around and started for the pas- 
ture, turning and bellowing every little 
way. The animal’s strange conduct 
caused the owner to continue following 
him until he came upon the other Ox 
in the pasture very ill. A veterinarian 
was summoned, who found that the 
sick animal was suffering from indiges- 
tion, which was promptly relieved. 


—Greenfield Recorder 
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Strawflowers and their Culture 
BY V. E. BRUBAKER, (in Wisconsin Horticulture) 


HERE is always a time each year, 

after the first killing frost, when 

flower lovers look for something to 
take the place of their garden and fresh 
flowers. Too, at this time of the year, 
the retail florist finds a scarcity of vari- 
eties of flowers to attract his customers. 
Possibly for these reasons the Ever- 
lastings or Strawflowers have found a 
place in the commercial flower market. 
Whatever reason it may be, they have 
ceme to stay, and a good quality of most 
of the varieties of Everlastings finds a 
ready and profitable sale in most mar- 
kets. The retail florist who studies the 
art of arranging these flowers in baskets 
and pottery attractively, with different 
designs and colors, finds his customers 
ready and pleased to buy. They also 
afford an attractive display for the show 
windows of the florist. 


Our grandmothers grew many of the 
Strawflowers we now find on the market, 
for their own use and pleasure. The 
following varieties are the most widely 
used: Helichrysums in rose, pink, yel- 
low, red and orange; Acroclinium in 
white and pink; Rhodante in white and 
pink; Gomphrena in orange and purple; 
Globethistle a perennial Echinops ritro 
with blue color; annual Statice in blue, 
rose, yellow and white; Gypsophila 
double, a white perennial; Helipterum a 
deep yellow; and, Lunaria or Honesty 
has a very attractive seedpod nearly the 
size of a dollar. Again we find the 
seedpod of Alyssum saxatile, also a per- 
ennial, the silvery bud from Catananche, 
the bright orange husk of the Physalis 
francheti or Chinese Lantern plant and 
Helichrysum lanata, are very decorative. 


There are several varieties of orna- 
mental grasses that are useful and 
decorative in the winter bouquet as fol- 
lows: Agrostis nebulosa, Briza maxima, 
Bromus brizaeformis and Lagurus ova- 
tus. These should be seeded late in the 
Fall or early Spring and cut and dried 
as Strawflowers. 


Most of the Everlastings are annual 
and should be planted in early Spring or 
as soon as soil has warmed up to quickly 
germinate the seed. They may also 
be started under giass if so desired and 
transplanted in the field when soil has 
warmed and there is no more danger of 
frost. They should be planted in a well- 
prepared and fertilized seed bed with a 
sunny location, and loam soil is prefer- 
able. Any barnyard manure mixed with 
leaf mold or lawn grass clipping is the 
very best fertilizer, but must be well- 
composted and rotted. Thorough culti- 
vation is very necessary. 


DRYING THE FLOWERS 


In drying these flowers, they should 
be picked when in bud, then tied in 
bunches and hung in a dark, well-ven- 
tilated building, so they will dry fast 
and hold their color without fading. 
They should be hung with the flower 
heads down so they will dry and stand 
erect for use in making bouquets. Many 
times these flowers will become too dry 
and crumble when building and arrang- 
ing baskets and bouquets. If this hap- 
pens, steam them or place in the ice 
box for a few hours, or, one may place 
them out in the dew for a short time. 
Then you can work with them without 
danger of breaking. 


Growers in California have met with 
great success with the culture of Straw- 
flowers, but many of our customers claim 
that our flowers grown in Northern 
Wisconsin on the shores of Lake Su- 
perior have better color and meet with 
favor with their friends and customers. 
We are also told this same story by 
tourists who visit our gardens annually 
and have seen them grown and exhibited 
in California. 

Most of the varieties of Strawflowers 
dry and handle successfully on their 
natural stems, but we have learned that 
some varieties may be successfully wired 
and are then much more substantial than 
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on their own stems. Th Tieties 
the Helichrysum and Globe ate 

There is no doubt but that Stine 
flowers have come to stay on the 
mercial market. At any 
and should be used in 
—— flowers. 

_, today we have a revival ad 
in furniture, etc. Why. not” tian 
old-fashioned bouquet of the varie 
of a that our grandmothe 
grew, on the antique tab] j 

antique jar or vase? ° 
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Persistent Winter Fruits 


[X THE months of blustering winds 
and leafless trees, there’s a certain 
cheerfulness about those shrubs whose 
seeds cling in spite of the Winter. 
Red berries, for most of these fruits 
are that color, seen against a back- 
ground of sparkling snow are one of 
Nature’s compensations for the bleak- 
ness of Winter. 

Black Alder and American Cran- 
berry, both reddest of the red, grow 
in marshes and swamps where they 
cannot be easily reached except by the 
Birds. The Cranberry thrives, but 
not the Alder, under cultivation. 

A native Barberry is_ similar, 
though lovelier, than the Japanese 
shrub so often cultivated. The berries 
cling until Spring and are eaten freely 
by the Birds. Barberries are most 


_ effective in a shrubbery banking, espe- 


cially when used with Snowberry. 
The Mountain Ash is a small tree 
having clusters of berries which hang 
like coral beads, true jewels for 
beauty. It is worth while growing 
one of these trees just to watch the 
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sleek, graceful Waxwings doin: 
pluck the fruits one by oan in Fp 
hurried, dignified way that is theirs, 

The erect, pyramidal clusters of the 
Staghorn Sumach are most artistic 
This plant is tall and most excellent 
for background, while its leaves turn 
to fiery scarlet in the Fall, 

American Spikenard is a rather 
rare plant whose great bunches of 
dark berries often weight the branches 
to the ground. These persist all Win. 
ter and are especially favored by the 





Birds. 


Two vines, the Bittersweet with req| 
berries in orange husks; and the! 
Carrion Flower with dense clusters of! 
purple-black fruit on long, slender| 
stems are easily grown. Even plant-! 
ing the seeds gives satisfactory re. 
sults. They add much to the winter | 


appearance of the home grounds, 


In fact, our native shrubs and vines, 
when improved by cultivation, ar 
often lovelier than when in a wi 
state and they are decidedly hardier, 


MINNA ANTHONY COMMON, (Nor, 
New York) 
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Winter Preparation for 
the Next Year’s Garden 


BY MRS. GEORGE CHAPLIN, (Mo.) 


HEN the last Robin has de- 
Wiozztes and we have experienced 

the “gathering in” with the 
digging and storing of the summer 
pulbs and tubers, we view with sad- 
ness the devastation of Winter’s 
harbinger, Jack Frost. The Garden, 
no longer neat and trim, lies in wan- 
ton disarray; the fallen leaves and 
bare brown stems have turned its re- 
cent brilliancy into ashes of the past. 
We brood with the poet: 


“ the root, sweet flower, 

It God so wills, die even to the root. 

Live there awhile, an uncomplaining mute, 
Blank life with darkness wrapped ’round thy head ; 
And fear not for silence ’round thee spread ; 
This is no grave, though thou among the dead 
Are counted; but the hiding place of power. 

Die to the root, sweet flower.” 


When the little toes are all tucked 
warmly away and the expected hard 
freeze causes us to rush out to the pile 
of manure mulch waiting to be ap- 
plied to the Roses, we are performing 
the last rites for the Garden of 1928. 

The novice would then feel that her 
work was done and draw in for the 
Winter; but the garden enthusiast 
lays by her (or his) 1928 Garden, only 
to begin planning for that of 1929. 








She has doubtless planned some ahead 
of this and included in those plans 
some changes made in September and 
October. She has also kept a record 
of successes and failures as well as 
the blooming time of plants in the 
1928 Garden, that the Garden of 1929 
may be an improvement. 

If one is in need of an incentive to 
interest during the long cold months, 
nothing serves better than the garden 
magazines and the many garden books 
to be had on our favorite subject, 
whether it be annuals, perennials, 
aquatics, rock-gardens or landscape 
architecture. 

If our spare money has gone for 
new varieties for fall planting, the 
libraries carry most of the books of 
value, and many an evening of in- 
spiration and entertainment can be 
thus profitably spent. The flower 
magazines come to us regularly and 
are not only welcome but indispen- 
sable. 

Although Winter holds us in icy grip 
and drapes our gardens in shrouds 
of white, anticipation with eagle eye 
pierces the icy boughs and grotesque 


























The warm, white Blanket 
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figures and sees the flower-laden 
branches and beds and borders of 
dazzling color. 


January brings little of the urge of 
Spring, entering as it does in the 
wake of zero weather, bringing the 
welcome white blanket to protect our 
Roses and perennials from worse than 
zero. It does, however, bring a herald 
of Spring in the colorful and enticing 
seed catalogs; and if there is a greater 
thrill comes to the flower lover than 
is conveyed by the arrival of the first 
catalog, it is the production the fol- 
lowing season of a flower equal to the 
color page. That is often accom- 
plished and more. Who has seen 
justice done the Mallow in the flower 
catalog? The page is perhaps inade- 
quate to picture a life-size Hibiscus 
eight inches across; a clear wild-rose 
pink or an intense crimson with wide 
petals overlapping and forming a bril- 
liant disc as large as a salad plate. 
Each July is glorified with these huge 
bright flowers and while they last but 
a day, dozens are there the day fol- 
lowing and none are missed. 


Our hopes for “next year” are 
legion. With the arrival of the 
seed catalogs, we begin to think of 
plans and changes for the coming sea- 
son. Plans are much easier changed 
on paper than in the ground, and one 
can visualize the 1929 Garden in a 
pencilled map before her. 


Perhaps your record or memory re- 
veals your Dahlias of 1928 small, 
blooms sparse. Crowded maybe? In- 
sufficient sun perhaps! 1929 plans 
should provide for a sunny space in 
the open, with no obstruction to the 
rainfall and where generous cultiva- 
tion is possible. Tubers planted the 
first week in June will produce won- 
derful fall flowers and come on after 
the scalding heat of Summer is past, 
a gorgeous display of ravishing 
beauty. Planning ahead can turn 
failure into success. 


There is no room for “failure” in 
the “‘next year’s” plans and January 
means the beginning of the perfect 
Garden. We should always plan for 
the perfect Garden, although it may 
fall a little short of that. The more 
preparation, the fewer disappoint- 
ments. 


Plan! Buy seeds and plant such 
as Pansies, Salvia and Delphinium in 
flats in a sunny window, giving the 
tiny plants air, (not direct draught) 
at frequent intervals in the coldest 
weather, and at all times when it is 
feasible. Never let them dry out, 
keep them just comfortably moist. 
Transplant when the third set of 
leaves appear, to deeper boxes and fine 
stocky plants are ready for the gar- 
den in April. Delphiniums sown in 
January will bloom the following July 
and again in the Fall. If Snapdragons 
and Verbenas are sown indoors early, 
and outside later, blooms can be had 
from June to frost. Not straggling 
blooms such as we have late in the sea- 
son when we have expected the same 

















plants to do duty all during the grow- 
ing season, but good strong blooms 
from plants that are not tired and 
exhausted, but freshly set for the 
later blooms. 

There are winter duties such as 
examining the Dahlia and Canna 
tubers occasionally. A little dampen- 
ing may be necessary, if the air is 
dry; of course we have left the dirt 
on the roots,—untidy, but safe. 

After the map is made up as to 
variety and location, it might be a 
change to make the 1929 Garden a 
series of color schemes, or in part 
perhaps. Your record of previous 
years will show just when and how 
long your favorites have bloomed. 

From one window, the dining-room 
let’s say, would it not be cheerful to 
view an expanse of pink in the clear 
and wonderful shades? A clump of 
white now and then accentuates the 
pink beauties, and it might be re- 
lieved by a dash of crimson at inter- 
vals. One can keep to these shades 
from Tulips, Peonies and Iris, to 
Phlox and Chrysanthemums; ever- 
changing as to form and variety, but 
always a pleasing combination of 
shades of the same colors. A bit of 
orchid or lavender is an appreciable 
accent in the bed of pink. This may 
be a hardy border, or better, it may 
be assisted by Annuals and a few 
Cannas or groups of Gladioli. 

But some one doesn’t know which 
combinations to choose, or which 
bloom together? Study! your winter 
form of gardening will achieve this. 
Books or magazine articles on color 
combinations will reveal many a plan. 
Seed catalogs have a wealth of in- 
formation within their bright covers; 
the time spent in their study is never 
wasted. 

Look back over your garden mag- 
azines, of course you’ve saved them, 
perhaps marked them, showing the 
subject which interested you most. 
Before filing, if one writes on the 
cover, or inside margin, the various 
plants treated in that number, the 
insecticides, fertilizers, soils, etc., also 
special articles that one finds suited to 
her particular needs, there will be 
little trouble in referring to them 
later, and they are very helpful in 
their many reminders of half for- 
gotten helps. 

Under the heads of pests, soils, 
Roses, Glads, etc., one might easily 
transfer in a few words the most im- 
portant information to the “garden 
record” which is always kept handy 
and never filed away. 

With continuous preparation for 
the coming season, next year’s Garden 
will not only be improved, but we will 
not lack for inspiration and be caught 
napping when the balmy days of 
Spring creep in and the Gardens all 
around us burst forth in a glory of 
color. Be, 

Preparedness is ever the watchword 
of the successful gardener, and the 
long winter months furnish the ideal 
time. 
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Now the New Year draws on, 

But soon, alas! the coming year 

Will be the year that’s gone. 
—ROsEN 


<< HEN another day has ar- 
rived we will find that we 
have consumed our yester- 
day’s tomorrow; another morrow will 
urge on our years and still be a little 
beyond us,” wrote Persius, Roman 


poet. 


Will the Winter of 1929 be severe? 
The truly 100% #Americans—our 
North American Indians—used to 
predict a hard Winter by simply ob- 
serving Nature’s signs: The thick- 
ness of corn husks, thickness of the 
furry creatures’ coats, etc.; the pre- 
caution of all her crawling, flying and 
fourfooted children to protect them- 
selves from extreme cold. After com- 
piling statistics back to A. D. 829, an 
old French meteorologist years ago 
made the striking discovery that all 
years ending in the number 9 were 
extremely cold. Other observers also 
have noticed that a regular perio- 
dicity of cycles seems to govern all 
the workings of Nature as the sea- 
sons, moon, tides, etc. The rise and 
fall of nations, wars, epidemics, polit- 
ical exigencies, business transactions, 
etc., and some explain these periodical 
recurrences through the laws of cal- 
culus and probabilities. However far- 
fetched all such speculations may be, 
nearly everyone has probably at some 
time or other been struck by the re- 
currences of similar events after cer- 
tain periods of time. The old Greek 
philosophers believed in this theory 
as did the ancients before them, and 
today there are not a few scientists 
working on the same ideas. 


Snowflake blossoms, 
A scent is all they need, 
And then the flakes of snow would be 
True water-flowers indeed! 


—GENSATSU 


Plants absorb sunlight, carbon di- 
oxide, and water from which the 
leaves manufacture a variety of sugar 
necessary for their food and growth. 
When cut flowers wither and droop, 
perhaps they are actually starving to 
death,—dying of hunger. Manifestly 
when flowers are cut, their food sup- 
ply is cut off too. A correspondent to 
this magazine wrote of putting sugar 
in the water to prolong the freshness 
and life of cut flowers. Could it be 
that sugar thus supplied sustained the 
flowers a little longer by furnishing 
food so suddenly deprived of? And 
some plants store up starch. Has any- 
one ever stuck a cut stem into a piece 
of raw potato to help supply the loss 
of starch to such plants? This is of 


‘ course only hazarding a guess, but it 


would make an interesting experiment. 


A small lake some miles fr : 
copa is reported to have attracted al 
tention of the University of California 
and chemists on account of its having 
turned from crystal clear to blood 
red, making it unfit for drinking, On 
chemist is said to have suggested the 
RE a be due to some 
minute plant-like growth 
cae. g of the Algae 

According to some biologic. 
ports on the growth of plant life 
water, it appears there are good and 
bad Algae. In certain large reservoirs 
a green Algae is used to purify the 
water by increasing the oxygen 
Other Algae will reduce the hardness 
of water. Apparently certain plants 
can do good work in this connection 
and their beneficent activities are eon- 
stantly studied by experts for the 
benefit of man. 


Even a dead cherry tree can make 
a barren hill picturesque. 


—JAPANESE PROVERB 


Fir trees, particularly the Douglas 
Pine, is claimed to exude, under cer- 
tain climatic conditions, a syrup 
sweeter than is obtained from either 
beets or cane. This sugar may be 
seen at the tips of the needles where it 
collects, forming little globules which 
are alleged to taste very pleasant 
when dissolved. According to chem- 
istry sugars vary in sweetness, the 
sugar of fruits and honey being said 
to be sweeter than that obtained from 
the cane or beet. 


When bound in Winter’s thrall, 
’Tis comforting across the night 
To hear a neighbor’s call, 
—KIKAKU 





“I own I hate Botany, still... . I admit, 
Although I myself have no passion for it, 

And do not understand, yet I cannot despise 
The cold man of science, who walks with his 


eyes 

All alert through a garden of flowers, and strips 
The Lilies’ gold tongues, and the Roses’ red lips, 
With a ruthless dissection; since he, I suppose, 
Has —_ purpose beyond the mere mischief he 


oes. 

But the stupid and mischievous boy, that uproots 

The exotics, and tramples the tender young 
shoots, 

For a boy’s brutal pastime, and only because 

He knows no distinction ’twixt Heartsease and 
Haws— 

One would wish, for the sake of each nursling 
so nipp’d, 

To catch the young rascal and have him well 
whipp’d!”’ 

—OwEN MEREDITH 


Heartsease is a name sometimes 
given the Pansy, and Pansy (pensee) 
means “Thought.” Some compare 
these charming gay flowers to tiny 
saucy faces. Dreaming of them is 
said to signify “Contentment,” and 
Saturn is their planet. There are 
endless quotations about the Pansy: 


“Place a Pansy on the eyelids of Titania, in 
order that on awakening she may fall in love 
with the first object she encounters.” 


—MIpDsUMMER NIGHT’s DREAMS 


Ree 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies — 


' BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 
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nsy contains mucilage in 
eee with other principles of the 
Violet, and has a bitter astringent 
‘ais. Once believed a good blood 
urifier. y ss 
ming of Violets denotes “Ad- 
ai ceont / Life,” though to dream 
of it out of season 1S considered un- 
lucky. In the language of flowers the 
Violet symbolizes “Modesty, and 
Venus its planet; the reason given 
for dedicating it to Venus and using 
it for a symbol of modesty was “all 
fowers growing in untrodden dells 
and shady nooks uncontaminated by 
the tread of men, more especially be- 
longed to Venus.” Violets were valued 
py the ancients as an astringent in 
the “ardor of the stomach,” and for 
inflammation of the eyes. The Ara- 
pians are declared to have used it for 
coughs, affections of the kidneys and 
liver, and when prepared with sugar, 
as.a laxative. The Arabians are said 
to be the first to have possessed a 
knowledge of the medical qualities of 
plants, or at least to have recorded it, 
and used them for such purpose. In 
France Violets are still used by some 
in pulmonary affections as directed 
py the ancient Arabians. In_ other 
parts of Europe they are used as a 
children’s medicine. ; 
Napoleon loved the Violet according 
to tradition and was sometimes called 
the Corporal Violet. It was also de- 
clared to be one of the favorite flowers 
of the Prophet Mohamet. This modest 
little flower has also represented sad- 
ness and grief, and not so long ago 
was popularly regarded as the fitting 
color for “second mourning.” Violets 
today are used for coloring and flavor- 
ing confectionary, as well as for per- 
fume, though synthetic products are 
rapidly taking the place of flowers in 
the manufacture of perfumes. Violet 
petals are often candied or preserved. 
Mme. Calve was reported to have 
declared she found the wearing of 
Violets affected the voice while sing- 
ing, inhaling their odor congesting the 
vocal cords in some way. This has 
also been claimed of certain other 
flowers. 


To every thing there is a season, 
and a time to every purpose under the 
heaven: 

A time to be born, and a time to die; 
a time to plant, and a time to pluck up 
that which is planted; .. . a time to 
break down and a time to build up; 
A time to weep, and a time to laugh; 
.... atime to get, and a time to lose; 

. a time of war, and a time of 


That which has been is now; and 
that which is to be hath already been; 
and God requireth that which is past. 


—From 8rd chap. Eccl. 





Olive oil saturated with Mullein 
flowers and exposed to the sun or 
kept near the fire several days in a 
corked bottle is a popular remedy in 
parts of Europe for frostbites, chil- 
blains, etc. 


Balsam of Peru has varied uses in 
medicine. Mixed with almond or 
olive oil, glycerin or lard, it alleviates 
chilblains and incidentally is claimed 
to be a “sure fire” cure for itch, kill- 
ing the insects and destroying their 
eggs. 





Acroclinium roseum (Everlasting) 


ACROCLINIUM roesum is a showy 
half-hardy annual, and one of the 
most valuable of the class commonly 
known as Everlasting flowers. It is 
extensively grown by some for use in 
making winter bouquets. For this 
purpose the flower heads should be 
gathered when young—as soon as they 
begin to expand, neatly tied in small 
bunches, heads downward, and care- 
fully dried in an airy, shady place. 
This Acroclinium is well adapted 
for the decoration of the mixed flower 
bed or border, where if given a deep, 
well-enriched soil, and an open, sunny 
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situation, as well as sufficient space in 
which to properly develop itself, it 
will attain a height of from eighteen 
to twenty-five’ inches. 


The seed should be sown under 
glass, in a hotbed, toward the end of 
March, or in a coldframe about the 
middle of April in a well-drained pot 
or pan of light loamy soil. Sow very 
thinly, cover slightly; and when the 
plants are large enough to handle, 
transplant into other pans or flats 
and place in rows about an inch apart. 
They should be carefully grown on 
until the weather becomes settled, 
when they can be planted outside. 


This interesting annual, with its 
bright-pink flowers, and its white- 
flowered form, A. roseum album, are 
the most beautiful and useful of the 
so-called Everlasting flowers, A. 
roseum, the original variety, being an 
introduction from Western Australia. 


CuHaAs. E. PARNELL, (N.Y.) 





Seasonable Work for January 
(Northern states) 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


ERY little work can be done out- 

side this month, other than prun- 

ing, and this should only be prac- 
ticed during open weather. 

In pruning Hydrangea paniculata 
cut back the new wood to four or six 
buds, to increase the size of the flower 
trusses; and, if required, the prunings 
may be rooted as cuttings. These 
should be buried in sand or earth till 
April, and then planted outside where 
they will soon root. 

Forsythia branches taken indoors 
and placed in water will flower, these 
afterwards rooting so that they may 
be planted outside later, and will make 


quite large plants first year. 

Verbenas are good bedding plants 
and are usually propagated by cut- 
tings, but if seed is sown this month, 
strong plants may be obtained for 
planting out in May. The best sorts 
to sow are Helen Willmott, Rose Pink, 
Etna, Red, and Rose Queen. 


Where Potatoes are forced on @ 
mild hotbed in Spring, it will be neces- 
sary to sprout the tubers before plant- 
ing. This is done now, as illustrated. 
The tubers are placed in boxes and ex- 
posed to the light where they will 
sprout and soon form leaves ready for 
planting in February. 

















THE PRUNING OF 
HYDRANGEA 





PLANTS FOR SUMMEG 
BEDDING: | 


SEED OF VERBENA SHOULD BE 
“(3 HOGG SOWN EARLY IN JANUARY TO 
LASLA TELA) propuce STRONG ————_—_—_— 


FORSYTHIA BRANCHES 
CAN BE FORCED INTO ~ 
FLOWER IF THEY ARE TAKEN 

INTO A WARM ROOM, AND WILL 
ROOTIN WATER, AS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


NEW WOOD 
REDUCED. 



























FORSYTHIA 
CUTTING 








TSOMEWARD. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 


“IT would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
* * * * * * x the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





The “‘Temper” of a Man 


NDER the head of “Misnomers,” The Pathfinder 
says something that may sound very correct and 
proper but it, nevertheless, will not bear the 

scrutiny of good judgment, and does not square with 
actual facts. Here is the quotation: 

“Naming things wrong has done a great deal of 
harm in the world. For instance, it is a pity that a 
nasty temper was ever called a “high” temper. Many 
a man is willing to admit that he is “high-tempered,” 
when as a matter of fact he has a despicable or 
abominable temper. More accurately, our “high-tem- 
pered” gentlemen and ladies are merely people who 
lack self-control—or do not care to take the trouble 
to exercise any. 

“What we call a high-tempered person is much more 
truly a low-tempered one—low in the sense of de- 
graded. If we called them “low-tempered” instead of 
“high-tempered” they would be more ashamed of 
their weakness and would not be so ready and willing 

~ to confess to it.” 


_. While we may assume that the so-called “high” 
temper is a nasty temper and perhaps a “low” temper, 
yet we will just apply “The Balanced Viewpoint” to 
the above quotation and see what we find. 

- The fact that a man is short-tempered and per- 
haps inclined to use profanity at times, does not prove 
him to be the low-tempered and degraded individual 
that the above quotation would have us believe. In- 
deed, history proves that those who have shown force 
of character to the extent of “losing their temper” 
as people put it, are the ones who have actually done 
things and compelled the progress of the world. This 
statement is necessarily a general one and there are 
notable exceptions, but as usual, the exceptions prove 
the rule. What I object to in this statement in “The 
Pathfinder’ is that it does not qualify. It classes 
every man who is other than even-tempered as low 
and degraded, and we all know that this is far from 
a fact. 

We will now look at the other side of the matter. 
Just take the average even-tempered individual as 
you meet him or her in daily life. What do you find? 
In most cases such people lack “pep,” and they lack 
punch and they lack ambition. How many exceptions 
out of 100 is there to this rule? 


But then the balanced viewpoint commands me, 
in fairness, to suggest that many people lose their 
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temper without provocation and make asses of 
selves without gaining any advantage whatever 
just wanted to point out the fact that because a » 
shows an ugly temper once in a while, does not 
that he has a “low” temper by any means: 
further, in all fairness, I must admit that there pe 
a few exceptional individuals who have plenty og 
ambition, push, and punch who hold their tem : 
except on state occasions. But when one of these 
fellows does explode, just look out for him. He is far 
more dangerous than the chap who “flies off the 
handle” on slight provocation. 


MADISON CoopER 





Our New Cat Family 


AS MY readers probably know, I have been a Cat. 

lover since childhood, but Cats are not the only 
animals that I naturally “take to.” Anyway, we have 
always had Cats, or at least a Cat. Our House-Cat 
just now is “Bill Whiskers” about which I will tej 
another time. He is a Persian, as his name might 
indicate. 


The new Cat family came to us without being 
invited. One day when the men were digging and 
trimming Irises for shipment to FLOWER Growsg 
readers, back of an old house which we use as a sort 
of storage and packing shed, along came a coal-black 
Mother Cat lugging a kitten. Pretty soon she came 
along with another one; and then soon a third; and 
finally she had brought five altogether and deposited 
them in an attic room in the old house, as repre. 
senting a comparatively safe home. Careful in- 
quiries among the neighbors failed to reveal that this 
Cat belonged to any of them, so it is possible that 
some generous (?) city friend dropped this Cat with 
her young family as a gift to the Editor. 

Those five kittens are certainly beauties. Four 
of them are tiger-marked and the other one nearly 
solid black. The entire litter runs decidedly to the 
dark side. 

I tell Mrs. Editor that this latest Cat family is a 
sign of good luck, but because of the addition to her 
burdens by the necessity of feeding regularly, and 
incidentally as it has given her extra work in locating 
homes for the kittens, she is inclined to resent this 
suggestion. 

But I think my readers will understand that this 
young Mother Cat (apparently it was her first litter) 
knew what she was doing when she brought her 
family to the Editor’s premises. 

MADISON COOPER 





Education the Thing 


.. disagree on what constitutes education. 
While it is probably well that they do, yet if there 
was more harmony among those who have control 
of educating our young, it might eventually lead to 
“The True Education,” which Herbert Janvrin 
Browne tells about in this department this month. 


Whether education will be given by “schools of 
action,” which is being worked out in Mexico, and 
which is really a step in advance of our kindergarten 
methods, remains to be seen; but that we are taught 
through action, better than through words, can easily 
be demonstrated. Actions speak for themselves while 
words may have a meaning dependent largely on the 
attitude of mind of the reader. 
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especially speak, in this connection, how- 
ps ay fact that few people realize that in 
teaching, the teacher is also taught. Mr. Browne says 
in the article referred to that “the very process of 
teaching the younger pupils develops the older ones.” 
That ought to be an axiom, but it is not even partly 
understood. Not all teachers, it is true, teach them- 
selves when attempting to teach others; but those 
who are truly teachers actually teach themselves as 
well as their pupils. For many years I have realized 
this, and I am also fully convinced that the per- 
centage of people who understand it is small. And 
when a teacher reaches a point where he can no longer 
learn he can no longer teach successfully. That is 
another fact that many teachers do not understand 
and which fact should also be axiomatic. 

Education is surely THE THING. Education, 
however, does not necessarily mean the following of 
a course of study prescribed by our educational 
poards and institutions. Indeed, some of the best- 
educated people whom it has been my privilege to 
meet, are self-educated; some of them not even hav- 
ing had the old-fashioned common school education. 
And this easily suggests that some of the poorest- 
educated people that I have ever met are those who 
went completely through college, and allowed their 
education, if it can be called education, to stop there. 


Plenty of food for thought, friends, in the above; 
it is for you to continue a study of the subject. 


MADISON COOPER 





The True Education 


OUR editorial, “Suicide and a Lop-sided Educa- 

tion,” hits the nail on the head. One of the great- 

est economic wastes in the United States lies in 
the extravagantly over-stimulated public school sys- 
tem, and it is one of the crushing burdens of over- 
taxation in the rural communities. 


The country-bred boy of fifty years ago received 
the most valuable and stimulating education that 
could be had in his actual contact with and participa- 
tion in farm life. He laid the foundation of education 
in both husbandry and animal industry, and his 
“jack-at-all-trades” training may not have made him 
a master of one, but it was the most valuable sort of 
an apprenticeship for any subsequent activity which 
he may have undertaken. 


Even the old-fashioned country school with win- 
ter pupils all the way from six to twenty (or more) 
years of age had an educational value which is lost 
in our over-segregated grade system. 


Because an older brother had started to school, 
I refused to be separated from him even for a day 
and tagged along to school at the ripe age of three. 
Thereafter, any effort to keep me away from that 
fascinating, interesting and absorbing center of in- 
tellectual activity was exercised in vain. I was told 
by my teacher many years after, that I knew “every 
one’s lessons except my own.” I absorbed education 
with the rapidity of a chicken picking up corn, by the 
simple process of listening to the recitations of the 
older pupils. 

My grandfather was in his younger manhood a 
notable schoolmaster, entirely in country schools, 
which he would organize by selecting older pupils to 
teach classes of the younger pupils. Herein again 
was a notable educational factor in that the very 
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process of teaching the younger pupils developed the 
older ones, not a few of whom became in time notable 
educators. 


ODAY our public educational processes are, as you 

in your editorial so clearly pointed out, principally 
the cramming of unimportant facts into immature 
minds. 


It is history of the great geniuses of.art and archi- 
tecture, musicians, painters, sculptors, designers and 
architects, that from boyhood they had untrammeled 
freedom in developing their genius, and their school- 
ing was largely the free schooling of contact with the 
work of their genius-shot contemporaries and pred- 
ecessors. 


It is not generally known that Mexico is today 
under the inspirational control so far as its new 
school system is concerned, of some of the greatest 
educational minds in the world. They have estab- 
lished thousands of escuelas de accion,—schools of 
action,—in which there are neither books nor desks, 
and in which the pupils are doing things with their 
hands all the time, and absorb the elements of educa- 
tion with the same eagerness and rapidity with which 
children in the schoolyard learn new games. As a 
result there is no such thing as a laggard in a Mex- 
ican school, unless the child is a moron. In that case 
a special school is provided. 


’ In this country we are taking away from school 
children the last refuge of democracy by putting 
teachers in the schoolyards to teach the children how 
to play! 

And then these graduates (?) of the public schools 
are sent to college, to, as a rule, waste the most valu- 
able formative years of their youth in prolonging 
their faulty education. I sometimes think that if the 
universities really were desirous of getting rid of 
their surplus of undergraduates, they could do so by 
giving doctor’s degrees at the end of the freshman 
year and B. A.’s and M. A.’s at the end of the sopho- 
more year, and thereafter no more degrees. The re- 
sult would be that there would be none left in the 
senior classes save members of the football squad and 
men who have really gone to college to get an edu- 
cation. 

HERBERT JANVRIN BROWNE 





Grass 


Grass—Nature’s own forgiveness, full, complete. 
It hides all scars and ugly seams of earth, 

And for our gravel-bruised and bleeding feet 

It weaves a carpet of unchanging worth 

And beauty; trodden down it does not die 

But lifts again green beauty towards the sky. 


Grass is man’s inspiration and relief, 

For e’en a grass-patch in the desert bare 

Is like a new smile in the midst of grief. 

Where grass is, there’s a breath of Heaven fair, 
For ’tis the blood of beauty in those blades 

That makes the blue and green and yellow shades. 


Such color and such beauty—everywhere! 

Always in time, with no two spears the same; 
Some short and stiff, some tall, some dark, some fair, 
But all alert with beauty’s virid flame. 

God must have loved the grass, for He saw fit 

To make and put on earth so much of it. 

JAMES COURTNEY CHALLISS 
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Digging and Cleaning Gladiolus Bulbs 


THIS month the Glad Philosopher asked for an 
easier way of digging bulbs and cleaning them. 
While there is no easy way of digging bulbs and no 
easy way of cleaning them, this work can be system- 
atized to such an extent that the labor is really re- 
duced to a small item. 

When I first began to grow Glads the digging and 
cleaning mostly fell on me, but as my stocks increased 
I was obliged to employ others as assistants and now 
I do little digging and no cleaning. Perhaps some 
wise guy will say at this point that the Editor finds 
digging and cleaning of Gladiolus bulbs easier now 
than he did at first because he does not have to do 
any of it himself. Now just wait a minute! 


I at first found the digging an onerous task. I 
used a spade or shovel for lifting them; took them, 
tops and all, to some shed or building, where later the 
tops were cut off and the bulbs spread out and cured. 
It did not take me long to find out that handling bulbs 
with tops on them was a very unnecessary operation 
so thereafter the tops were promptly cut off or broken 
off, (depending on the size of the bulbs,) when the 
bulbs were dug, and that in itself was a big saving. 
Then I found later that it was not necessary to cure 
the bulbs so thoroughly before putting them into the 
cellar, and found still later, that a few simple tools 
were decidedly helpful in the various operations. 
Now listen, friends, and I will give you a simple 
outline of how we dig bulbs by the many millions 
now. 

We first loosen the bulbs with a five-tined, (a 
four-tined will do,) spading fork. Then the digger 
sits on a low, cushioned stool about six inches high, 
and astride the row to be dug. By his side is a tray 
with sides four inches high, with a % inch mesh 
screen bottom. The digger lifts the bulbs by the tops, 
if the tops are strong enough, and breaks or cuts 
the bulbs off and drops them into the tray. If the 
bulbs are large and the tops heavy, the tops are cut 
off close to the bulbs with a pruning shears. When 
the tray is one-third or one-half full, it is shaken to 
free the bulbs of sand or dirt, and they are dumped 
into boxes and are wheeled to the shed where they 
are placed in larger trays with screen bottoms and 
exposed to the sun and wind for a period to dry 
sufficiently to shake all dirt out of them. 


Returning to the digging; the digger hitches him- 
self along on the stool as he progresses, and an active 
man (or boy) can dig from 300 to 400 feet of row 
per day. What more can one expect than this? 300 
to 400 feet of row will represent some thousands of 
the larger bulbs, and some tens of thousands of the 
smaller bulbs. 

Do you want more details of the size of those 
digging screens; the size and construction of my stor- 
age trays; the details of construction of that stool; 
and how I plant the bulbs to make them so easily 
dug? Well, if you do just tell your own experience 
first and I will help the work along by giving mine. 
There is much to be said on this question of planting 
and digging of Gladiolus bulbs and the strange part 
of it is that about every greenhorn-beginner who 
starts in the business, instead of taking the advice of 
some experienced person, is almost sure to think that 
his own inventions are superior to anything that was 
ever used before. Take my screened trays for in- 


stance. I have been using them for years. They are 
about the simplest things imaginable and are built 
to stack up ten high in the cellar and give plenty of 


air space, yet I don’t remember of a single 
asking me how they were made or suggesting 4 
he might like to build some like them. & that 
It is almost necessary that we should all learn b 
experience but personally I am always keen to y 
the other fellow’s experience before I even start 
I hear someone saying that the Editor is blowing 
about his “Balanced Viewpoint.” Well, if I have a 
a balanced viewpoint when it comes to doing thin 
in a practical way, then I have no balanced viewpoint 
at all. And why? Just because I accept all the 
ideas I can find—wherever and whenever I find them, 


But I forgot to touch on the subject of ; 
Gladiolus bulbs: Cleaning 

When the bulbs go into my storage, after handling 
as suggested, I watch the windows of that Storage 
cellar very carefully. If I judge that the weather is 
going to be cool at night I leave the windows open: 
having heavy screens on them. Also if the weather 
should be cool during the day I leave the windows 
open, and of course as the weather gets colder in the 
Fall, I perhaps keep the windows open during the day 
and closed at night, to prevent freezing. This ig 
just a question of horse-sense and judgment, 

Anyway, after the bulbs have been in storage g 
month or six weeks they are in condition so that they 
may he “cleaned.” This process consists simply jn 
pulling off the old bulb and the roots, leaving the new 
bulb ready for market. Before cleaning, the bulbs 
are put over a screen which allows the bulblets to 
drop through, except of course the very large ones, 
The bulblets are handled separately, but that is an- 
other story. The bulbs are put on a table, and the 
work of cleaning is done by women as they can do the 
work faster and better. I won’t attempt to say how 
many bulbs a woman can handle in a day, but it 
runs up into the thousands; depending of course on 
size. After cleaning, the bulbs are put back into the 
same trays and put in the storage cellar for perma- 
nent storage during the Winter. 


I have dictated the above outline of operations in 
a hurry and purposely have omitted some things that 
I might have told about, but I want to get this matter 
started. Growing Gladiolus bulbs is now such an im- 
portant industry that it seems to me that a rather 
thorough discussion of methods is desirable and al- 
though it is probable that the big commercial growers 
have methods which are more rapid than above de- 
scribed; it is also more than probable that some of 
them at least do not handle them as rapidly nor as 
carefully as I do; and as the above outline can be 
employed by even a small grower, as no particular 
appliances or tools are needed, I am sure that the 
suggestions will be useful to many growers. 

I have purposely tried to avoid giving detailed 
instructions, as I expect others to add their experi- 
ence to what I have told above. 

And as also above suggested, this subject may be 
elaborated by telling the best method of planting for 
economical results. 

MADISON COOPER 





From the Editor’s familiarity with growing the 


Gladiolus on a comparatively large scale, he is able | 


to appreciate the difficulties which commercial grow- 
ers of flowers of all kinds experience; and even 
though the growing of Glads is comparatively simple, 
there are numerous points about the work which n 

study and close attention. It is easier to go into the 
Glad business than it is to stay and make a success. 
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Containers! CONTAINERS !! CONTAINERS!!! 


lad Philosopher this month tells a story 

le excites the Editor to action. This story is 
bout the old-fashioned way of selling goods in bulk 
pe compared with the modern way of selling in pack- 


 — is probably not a family anywhere that 
does not find it somewhat of a burden, not to say 
nuisance, to dispose of the containers, (as they are 
called by technical people,) in which goods of all 
kinds come to us. It is practically out of the question 
to buy anything in bulk these days, and therefore 
the containers seem to be a necessary evil. 

But there are arguments on both sides. Surely 
goods are cleaner and more sanitary when sold in the 
original packages, packed in the factory, than when 
handled in bulk under conditions which are more 
or less uncleanly, not to say unsanitary. 

One chief argument against the use of containers 
for everything is that the container itself is often an 
important part of the cost of the goods purchased, 
which necessarily the purchaser must pay. And the 
worst of it is that most containers are absolutely 
useless for any other purpose. I have often thought 
that if containers were used which might be made 
useful for some other purpose a vast saving could be 
made. For instance, many liquid goods are sold in 
tin cans and the tin cans are worse than useless when 
emptied, to say nothing of the prejudice against 
goods in tin. Many of these goods could be packed in 
glass jars which would be usable to advantage by 
housewives for preserving purposes. But the extra 
freight would be a considerable item in the trans- 
portation of the original canned goods in glass. 

Suggestions could be made along similar lines on 
something like a standardized package, where it 
seems necessary to sell package goods. 

Think it over, friends, there is much food for 
thought here. Economy and efficiency is the word 
these days; so why not apply it to the containers for 
which we as consumers necessarily must pay? 


MADISON COOPER 





The Strength of Nations 


We are continually assuming that Nations become 
strong according to their numbers. They indeed become 
so, if those numbers can be made of one mind; but how 
are you sure you can stay them in one mind, and keep 
them from having north and south minds? Grant them 
unanimous, how know you they will be unanimous in 
right? If they are unanimous in wrong, the more they 
are, essentially the weaker they are. Or, suppose that 
they can neither be of one mind, nor of two minds, but 
can only be of no mind? Suppose they are a mere help- 
less mob; tottering into precipitant catastrophe, like a 
wagon load of stones when the wheel comes off. Dan- 
gerous enough for their neighbors, certainly, but not 
“powerful”... 

; The strength is in the men, and in their unity and 
virtue ... A little group of wise hearts is better than a 
wilderness full of fools. .. 

Remember, no government is ultimately strong, but in 
Proportion to its kindness and justice; and that a Nation 
does not strengthen, by merely multiplying and diffusing 
itself. .. A Nation need not boast itself of multiplying. . 
if it multiplies only as flies or locusts do, with the god of 
flies for its god. 


—JOHN RUSKIN, (In 1866) 
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The Old Songs 


‘THs comes to me from Mrs. Jane Spokes, who is, I 
think, of English birth, which may be why I have never 
heard it; or it may be one of those I have missed by 
chance. 
FAR AWAY 


Where is now that merry party 

I remember, long ago, 

Laughing ’round the Christmas fireside, 
Brightened by its ruddy glow; 

Or in summer’s balmy evenings, 

In the field upon the hay? 

They have all dispersed and wandered 
Far away, far away. 


Some have gone to lands far distant, 
And with strangers made their home; 
Some upon the world of waters 

All their lives are forced to roam; 
Some are gone from us forever; 
Longer here they might not stay. 
They have reached that fairer region 
Far away, far away. 


There are still some few remaining, 

Who remind us of the past, 

But they change as all things change here; 
Nothing in this world can last. 

Years roll on and pass forever; 

What is coming, who shall say? 

Ere this closes many may be 

Far away, far away. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Fanaticism Is a Good Word 


ONE of my valued readers, in commending the 
Glad Philosopher for his denunciation of Snakes, 
is not willing to stop there, but suggests that 
“Balanced Viewpoint, super-nature-loving, etc., is 
all right, but when carried to extremes, (same as re- 
ligion, politics, or anything else,) may easily become 
mere fanaticism.” 


Yes, fanaticism is a good word when it is reason- 
ably applied, but if one tries to apply the word 
fanaticism to the Balanced Viewpoint and nature- 
loving, even if the latter is a trifle “super,” it takes 
a big stretch of imagination to do it. 


And who can possibly apply the word fanaticism 
to “The Balanced Viewpoint?” Personally I am no 
Snake-lover. I am just a Snake-tolerator, and that is 
where the Balanced Viewpoint comes in. And so 
far as being a fanatic on any subject is concerned, 
I can’t imagine such a thing. I am not even a faddist 
nor an extremist in any line unless it is Baseball. 


And when a man accuses another of fanaticism 
for advocating the Balanced Viewpoint and toleration 
toward the works of Nature which we do not love, not 
to say which we really hate, that man is surely get- 
ting pretty nearly into the class of real fanatics, who 
imagine that those who do not believe as they do are 
the fanatics. 


And I repeat again that the person who hates 
Snakes is an “Unbalanced Nature-lover.” Any man 
who cannot tolerate Snakes and other pests, and re- 
gard them in their true light, is a long ways from the 
true wisdom and the true religion; not to say far 
from having acquired the “Balanced Viewpoint.” 


Fanaticism, indeed! Who is more of a fanatic 
than the man who does not tolerate liberal and dis- 
agreeing views in his fellows? 

MADISON COOPER 
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The Glad Philosopher’s’ Musings 








Little Stories from Life 








“Tis is the package age. “Away back when” the writer 
clerked in a grocery store, it was quite an accomplish- 
ment to be able to do up quickly and neatly a dollar’s 
worth of “Coffee A” sugar in a square sheet of brown 
straw paper of limited size. The paper bag had not as 
yet come into its own, and practically everything was sold 
in bulk. When weighing and wrapping up a dime’s worth 
of pepper, unless most carefully done, both the clerk and 
the customer sneezed during the process. Firmly en- 
shrined in memory are many such duties as weighing out 
fine-cut tobacco from a gayly decorated wooden pail; 
diving for mackerel in a barrel of salty brine; drawing 
kerosene oil, vinegar and molasses from their respective 
barrels in the cellar. 





Oh, why did I mention molasses, when all through the 
years I have tried to forget that eventful morning—that 
bitterly cold winter morning when an early customer 
ordered a gallon of molasses, and it fell to my lot to get 
it for him and see that it was delivered sometime during 
the forenoon. Setting the jug under the gate valve, the 
molasses was noticed to be cold and of such dense viscosity 
that only a thin stream—less than the size of a slate 
pencil oozed lazily out, so I knew there would be time to 
run upstairs and get my breakfast before the jug would 
be filled. But the breakfast of pancakes and sausage must 
have been so satisfying that I forgot all about the molasses 
until near noon, when having to go down cellar again, I 
found that as the store had warmed the stream had in- 
creased, the barrel was empty and the cellar floor was 
covered with New Orleans molasses! 

And that was another practical lesson in the school 
of experience on the value and importance of concentration. 





It’s the attractively labeled container that sells the 
goods these days. When the clerk politely hands out the 
various brands for examination, watch the customer select 
the one with the most attractive label. Now, when animal 
manures cannot longer be procured for love or money, 
and chemical substitutes line the shelves of the dealer, 
most any old kind of a mixture sells readily if it carries 
some such suggestively worded label as “Plant Pep,” “Land 
Lure,” “Ground Gumption,” or “Soil Strength.” 





And in these days of wonders and inventions when 
so much has already been done to help mother; when the 
can-opener does instantly what formerly kept busy a 
whole array of kettles, pots and pans; when lamps no 
longer have to be filled daily and chimneys cleaned; when 
the family linen is washed and ironed by merely pressing 
a button, won’t some sympathetic genius rise to the oc- 
casion, and on behalf of father invent some easier way 
of digging bulbs and cleaning them? 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





I am reminded of how small a variety of “house plants” 
is kept now compared to former times—even forty years 
ago—and how many plants, formerly listed by plant grow- 
ers, have dropped out and are unknown to most of the 
present generation. The “Wax Plant” Oleander, and other 
kinds of Begonias were common in dwelling houses at that 
time. Wealthy people often had their own greenhouses 
and gardeners took pride in their collections of rare 
plants, many of which were of no use as cut flowers. 

Now they send out and buy their flowers. 


GEo. S. WooDRUFF, (Iowa.) 


A BOY and a girl, schoolmates and Sweethearts, 

boy a born mentalist, a dreamer even at an ear} 
slight, physically, but healthy. The girl was one of thos, 
luscious little sugar-pillows who undergo such amay: 
contradictory development later in life. Quite ng 
they didn’t marry, for when maturity began to 
itself felt it pulled them apart, each toward his destination, 

The girl married a man who was, and is, just an 
average, honest, American male. He shed his youthfy} 
sports rather early and settled down, with his wife's h 
to make something of himself. It was slow going for , 
number of years, for his wages were not large; byt the 
woman proved herself a financial strategist of the firg 
order, and the bank balance grew steadily. She instituted 
a rule to which they still adhere: They run no pil 
Everything is paid for as bought, on the barrel-head, 


Years passed in uneventful regularity and the bank 
balance grew in the same order. The man became some 
thing of an expert at his work and his wages grew gp. 
cordingly. He is so fortunate as to be employed by ong 
of those establishments that never falter, grow old or dig 


They bought, and paid for on the spot, the house ang 
lot they had been renting. A year or so later they had it 
remodeled and refinished, inside and out. The lot was 
then “landscaped.” Truth compels me to say that it is of 
the cast-iron order; everything conventional, including 
nine-pin evergreens and fashionable rock-pile. 

It now looks a little—well, jaded; for the man, be 
tween his work, meals, pipe, paper and bed, has neither 
time nor inclination to cooter with it, and the womap 
never had any leaning in that direction. She had the 
ground plants as a gesture of conformity to convention, 
For the same reason there are no chickens and no vegetable 
garden, though the lot is a spacious one. 

That’s about all. They have plenty to eat, adequate 
shelter, respectability, a dusty, seldom-used car, money 
wisely invested. They are safe, world without end. They 
can lie down at night secure in the knowledge that should 
disability come they would be well cared for, and that 
when the time comes they will be put away with due cere 
mony and all the trappings and chemicals demanded by 
custom, including an imposing double monument of Ver- 
mont granite. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





To a Chrysanthemum 


Ah, you have told me much, 

With your great globe of golden beauty 
Shadowing the thin snow. 

You have told much 

Of the cool glory of age, 

Conquering frosts, to see 

The fruition of all Summer 

Lying richly beneath the harvest moon. 


Yet, still higher 

Must you fling your banner 

Of triumph; 

Color the world with the golden 

Splendor 

Of your supreme endurance— 

That I may forget Youth, 

A frail warm rose 

That fell apart in my hands 

When the Summer was yet new. 
—ELIZABETH K. McGowEN 
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Bearing Age for Fruit Trees 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


charged with barrenness before, 

actually, they are old enough to 
pear. The various fruits differ con- 
siderably in the age at which they 
may be expected to bear their first 
crops and different varieties of the 
same fruit vary almost as much. ; 

A Golden Delicious Apple, for in- 
stance, will often blossom when set 
put one or two years, while a North- 
ern Spy, nearby, may not produce 
bloom for eight or ten years. Most 
varieties lie between these extremes. 

The care which a tree receives also 
affects to a marked degree the time at 
which it bears its first fruits. Trees 
which are neglected, starved, and 
stunted should not be expected to bear 
as young as those properly tended. 
Within reasonable limits, as anyone 
may note, young trees which make a 
rapid, strong growth come into bear- 
ing before all others. 

The following notes must be taken, 
therefore, as approximately only. The 
ages may be shifted considerably 
either way, by selecting early- or late- 
bearing varieties, or by forcing or 
neglecting the trees. 

Regardless of the age of the nursery 
stock, the age of a tree is calculated 
from the time it is transplanted. The 
age of the tree at planting time has 
no perceptible effect on the year in 
which it comes into bearing, if it is 
not more than two years old. Older 
trees often suffer more from trans- 
planting and may not begin to crop as 
early as one-year-old whips of the 
same variety. 

Most Apple varieties bear their first 


VY shares fruit trees are often 


fruits when five to eight years old. A 
few varieties, like Wealthy, Yellow 
Transparent, and Wagener often be- 
gin to bear when three or four years 
old; while others, like Northern Spy 
and Yellow Newtown, or Albemarle 
Pippin, may take several years longer. 
Well-grown McIntosh will usually 
bear in five years. 

Pear trees bear normally at about 
the same age as Apple trees, but 
young Pears are more iikely to suffer 
from neglect and pests, so they often 
take longer to get started. 

We have a number of Peach trees 
which matured a crop this year at the 
close of their second season. This is 
not to be counted on, but Peach trees 
should bear fruit in their third or 
fourth Summer. Peaches are more 
tender to cold than some other fruits, 
however, and a tree ‘ould not be con- 
demned as barren when the fault lies 
ir. the weather and not in the tree. 

Plum trees usually begin to bear in 
four or five years, although there are 
many kinds of Plums and considerable 
variation in behavior in this regard. 

Sour Cherries usually begin to bear 
in three or four years, but sweet 
Cherries take longer,—usually six and 
sometimes eight years. 

It usually takes five years to bring 
a Quince tree into bearing. Currants 
should get under way in about three 
years,—sometimes a year earlier. 
Spring-set brambles usually bear a 
light crop in their second Summer. 

Well-tended Grapes usually bear at 
least a few clusters in their third year 
and produce a very satisfactory crop 
in their fourth season. 





Pruning Old Apple Trees 


A FEW years ago we waited until 
cold weather was pretty well past 
before setting a saw into old Apple 
trees. After years of careful test 
and observation it was apparent that 
there was little difference between 
pruning in late Fall and in early 
Spring, and we now prune at any con- 
venient time during the period when 
the leaves are off. Even pruning in 
zero weather has not resulted in ap- 
preciable damage to the trees. 


MANY SMALL CUTS 


Mature trees are benefited most by 
carrying the pruning into the small 
branches. Of course there are oc- 


casional large branches to be taken 
out, but after their removal the re- 
maining branches may be little better 
The small branches 


off than before. 


carry most of the spurs and bear most 
of the fruit. Until the small wood is 
thinned out the producing part of the 
tree can hardly be said to be pruned. 

Pruning stimulates growth in the 
vicinity of the cut. The wood which 
needs stimulation is the small, spur- 
bearing wood and any pruning which 
fails to affect this wood must be 
largely ineffective. 


DANGER OF PRUNING TOO MUCH 


The biggest problem in pruning is 
how much. When branches are too 
thick there usuaily is little difficulty 
in deciding which should come out. 
When there is some difficulty it is 
likely that there is little difference 
which is pruned away. 

When to stop, however, is a differ- 
ent problem. The novice has a strong 
tendency to prune too much. He ap- 
proaches the tree with the question, 
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“What can I cut off?”; and a passable 
reason may be found for cutting off 
almost any branch. 

The important thing, however, is 
not what is cut off, but what is left. 
The whole object in pruning is to im- 
prove the wood which remains. If the 
branches are not crowded and are in 
good vigor to begin with, no pruning 
should be done. 

When trees have been unpruned for 
many years they often need more 
thinning out than can be given to 
advantage in one year. Then it is 
best to take out only the worst of the 
crossing branches, the first year, and 
finish the job in one or two more 


years. 
R. A. VAN METER 





The time is here when spring-plant- 
ing should be planned and nursery 
stock ordered. A conservative policy 
in selecting varieties is always safest. 
The main planting should be made of 
sorts which are known to be depend- 
able, but it is the high privilege of 
every gardener to select for trial a 
few of the most promising new vari- 
eties, and there are always plenty of 
new ones which seem to deserve trial. 





Parthenocarpic Pears 


Two quite distinct types of western 
Bartlett Pears are to be found on the 
fruit stands—the typical pear-shaped 
Bartlett and a blocky type which lacks 
the elongated neck which is to be ex- 
pected in Pears. 

These latter Pears are developed 
without pollination and are without 
fully-formed seeds. This phenomenon 
occurs seldom if ever in the East, but 
in certain western pear-growing sec- 
tions it is common. This year they 
have been very noticeable, compris- 
ing a large part of some shipments. 
In quality and in flavor the Parthen- 
ocarpic Pears seem to be just like 
the others in the box. 








ve em rene. $ eS sti ; ‘ee 
Seedless and Normal Bartlett Pears 

Left—Seedless Bartlett set without pol- 
lination. 


Right—Normal Bartlett with a full 
complement of developed seeds. 
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January in the Hardy Garden 


BY JAMES H. BISSLAND, (Mass.) 





OUTSIDE WORK 


N THE northern part of our 
I country, all outside work is at a 

standstill. While the wind is 
whistling through the trees and the 
snow is piling up on our front door- 
step, we can spend our time in no 
more profitable manner than doing 
a lot of paper gardening. 

It is nearly as essential to plan out 
our garden work as it is to plan our 
house before we build it. A study of 
books and the magnificent catalogs 
put out by the nurseries will give a 
valuable fund of information. 

Did your Peonies fail to bloom? 
Did your Phlox fall far short of your 
expectations? Now is the time to 
hunt up the reason and be ready to 
forestall a recurrence of the trouble. 
Did you see varieties of plants in 
the gardens of your friends that made 
you envious? Now is the time to find 
out where they can be purchased and 
make out your orders. 


PURCHASING PLANTS 


The subject of “where” and “when” 
will have considerable bearing on the 
success of your garden plans. In the 
first place, buy as many plants as you 
can from your neighborhood nursery- 
man or florist. Plants purchased near 
home will be freshly dug for your 
order, and they will arrive at your 
home within a few hours after being 
lifted in the nursery. You will save 
all the packing charges and the ex- 
press and parcel post charges that 
you would have to pay on orders sent 
to you from a distance. Furthermore, 
your local nurseryman will take more 
of a personal interest in you and in 
the plants he sells you, and if any- 
thing goes wrong it will be much 
easier to get replacements or refunds 
because his future prosperity will de- 
pend upon your good will. Patronize 
your neighborhood nurseryman! 


PLANTS OF DOUBTFUL HARDINESS 


When making out your orders do 
not let beguiling descriptions lead you 
into buying plants of doubtful hardi- 
ness. It is always safer to buy from 
a nursery to the north of you than it 
is to patronize a nursery located in 
a less severe climate. The plants you 
receive from the northern nursery will 
be hardier and the chances are that 
every variety offered will prove to be 
hardy in your locality. 

There are many nurseries that still 
carry plants that will not survive the 
Winter in their locality without being 
lifted and heeled in a frame. The 
home gardener does not want to be 
bothered with all that extra labor, so 
it is best to buy only plants of known 
hardiness. 

I am listing some of the more com- 
mon Perennials that are proved to be 


rather erratic in their hardiness, un- 
less planted in an especially favorable 
location. These notes are written in 
Massachusetts, and will apply with 
equal force to any climate that has 
Winters like Massachusetts. 


I have found that the following will 
invariably die if left in the open all 
Winter: ; 

Geums, in variety; notably Mrs. 
Bradshaw. 

Anemone japonica. 

Tritoma, in variety. 

The Tritomas will pull through if 
well protected, but the others have a 
tendency to rot if heavily protected. 


TO BE PLANTED IN SPRING ONLY 


All fall-blooming plants should be 
set out in the Spring only. This in- 
cludes all of the lovely hardy Asters 
and the outdoor varieties of Chrys- 
anthemums. 


Hardy Asters will thrive in any lo- 
cality where they will get plenty of 
sun. Do not plant the Novibelgi 
types in the shade. There are native 
sorts that will thrive in the shade and 
it is those that you should purchase if 
you must have hardy Asters in the 
shade. There are several outstand- 
ing varieties, of the Novibelgi type, 
but I have two favorites. For a beau- 
tiful shade of blue, plant Blue Gem, 
and for the nearest thing to a red 
in hardy Asters plant Mrs. Raynor. 
Both are excellent as cut flowers, but 
Mrs. Raynor has a tendency to close 
up at night when it is cut. 


Outdoor Chrysanthemums are won- 
derful garden subjects but the farther 
north you live, the more imperative it 
is that you plant only the earliest 
varieties. Nearly all catalogs give the 
approximate date of blooming, and 
while catalogs from nurseries to the 
south of you, will give dates that will 
be a few days earlier than they will 
bloom with you, a comparison of 
blooming dates in the same catalog 
will give you an idea of those that 
blossom first. 

It is an excellent idea to plant the 
"Mums along the south side of the 
house or fence, where they will re- 
ceive as much protection as possible. 
Many varieties will be cut down by 
frost. before they have had a chance 
to bloom if they are planted in the 
open. 


CONTINUED BLOOM IN SMALL GARDENS 


Continuity of bloom is the ideal 
preached by all garden designers. It 
is perfectly possible to attain that 
very desirable end in a garden 25 by 
50 feet by the use of Perennials alone, 
but it can’t be done in the hardy 
border three feet wide and ten feet 
long. 

The smaller the hardy garden the 
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fewer should be the number of vay; 
eties of plants employed. A colleeti 
of single specimens is neither pot 
tical nor desirable. There wijj Re. 
enough color at any one time jn 
garden to amount to anything jf 
use a hundred plants of a hundae 
varieties. For real results with a — 
dred plants, set out twenty planta at 
only five varieties. Then you wil] of 
a blotch of color that will] look like 
something, and at the same time 
will be able to cut all you want With 
out robbing the garden of its display, 

The best way, and only way, is to 
have one period when the garden j, 
at its best. Have a good display of 
those varieties of which you are par. 
ticularly fond, enjoy them, and then 
depend upon Annuals the rest of the 
season for your blooms. 


For instance; suppose Delphiniums 
are your favorites. Have generoys 
clumps of the better varieties, to. 
gether with a few other subjects that 
bloom at the same time. Your gardey 
will then be a joy in June. 


You can easily have magnificent 
color in your garden prior to that 
time by the use of spring-flowering 
bulbs,—Tulips and the like,—and the 
spaces left by the Tulips can be filled 
in with plants of Zinnias, Asters and 
other Annuals that will furnish colo 
later in the Summer. 


In a trifle larger garden you may be 
able to have a second period of pro. 
fuse bloom, in the Fall say, by the 
use of hardy Asters. But do not at. 
tempt this unless you have space to 
do justice to both displays. 


SPREADING PLANTS 


While we are still on the subject of 
making out lists and orders, it might 
be well to mention a.few plants that 
are best avoided in the smaller garden 
because of their persistency in spread. 
ing all over the place. They are not 
being condemned because they lack 
color or beauty or are not good cut 
flowers, but because they will choke 
out everything else in the small gar- 
den in a short while if allowed to fol 
low their own inclinations. 

Hardy Asters are inclined to do this 
very thing, and in the smaller gar 
dens they should be omitted entirely 
unless they happen to be particular 
favorites of the owner. 

Another sinner in this respect is 
the False Dragonhead, Physostegia 
virginiana. Unless it is thinned out 
ruthlessly every Spring it will get 9 
thick that it will neither do themselves 
nor will it allow anything else 
thrive. 

Achillea ptarmica and A. mille 
folium roseum will do the same thing. 

Ranunculus repens, a pretty little 
trailer, sends out runners several fee 
long that root at every joint and wil 
soon run wild over the entire garden 


Sweet Williams and Anthemis 
tinctoria Kelwayi will make nuisances 
of themselves by seeding profusely ul 
less the flower heads are cut off whet 
their beauty is past. 
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SCABIOSA JAPONICA 


eh month I want to introduce at 
ease Yin perennial that, while it may 
not be new, is for some reason not 
very well known, and which I think 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER will 
enjoy having in their gardens. 

This month I want to particularly 
recommend Scabiosa japonica. This 
is a Biennial, but should _not be 
eschewed on that account. It is of 
much easier culture than S. caucasica 
and is of the same characteristic shade 
of delicate lavender. In color it re- 
sembles the blue Lace Flower. The 
plooms are large and are borne on 
long stems. It was not at all an un- 
common thing to pick at least fifty 
wonderful flowers from one plant this 
Summer. Three or four plants will 
furnish you with all the cutting ma- 
terial you desire, and as the plants 
are airy and graceful they will be a 
welcome addition to the garden. It 
is a neat plant and stands firmly erect, 
the long stems waving the blooms 
playfully in the breeze. 

It is easily raised from seed, but if 
vour wants are few, it will be easier 
to purchase what you need. 





Dried Bouquets 


N°? many realize what an abun- 
dance of wild plants there are that 
will lend themselves, gracefully, to 
the making of dried bouquets. 

All Winter, four fruited stalks of 
the Sensitive Fern, with the dark- 
brown spore-cases on lighter-brown 
stems stood in a slender, dark green 
vase in our living-room, and were a 
delight to all eyes. 

One of the most striking combina- 
tions of dried sprays I have ever seen 
was formed of the seeded stalks of 
one of the Bush Clovers and the bright 
globes of Chinese Lantern plants. 

The cultivated Strawflowers are 
beautiful, but not more so than our 
wild Everlastings. These should be 
gathered before they are too fully 
developed, in order to retain their 
greatest beauty. 

If the Lycopodium obscurum, some- 
times called Ground Pine, is plentiful, 
three or four of its little tree-like 
plants, cut not pulled from the sub- 
terranean root stalk, will make a last- 
ing bit of green, which together with 
a sprig of bright berries will brighten 
a dark corner, wonderfully. 

Gather a variety of the prettiest 
grasses to dry, and a few sprays of 
the berries of Bittersweet, Black 
Alder, (Ilex verticillata), or Holly, if 
it grows in your locality, and you will 
have materials for winter bouquets. 

Pussy Willows, too, may be dried 
for winter enjoyment. 

Cat-tails, if gathered while green, 
will turn brown and remain in good 
condition all Winter; but if mature 
when picked, they will soon become 
so dry as to separate, and then they 
are decidedly untidy ornaments. 


VIOLA F. RICHARDS, (Mass.) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


OUUeUeEstoenencocceceeensectsgty 





ANUARY looks out in two direc- 
J tions; on the year that has just 

passed, and on the year of which 
it is the first month. Perhaps that 
is why it was named for the two-faced 
god, Janus. 


While January is a mid-winter 
month, yet it is one filled with expec- 
tations, and we are able to see Spring 
just around the corner. Indeed, when 
a mild sunshiny day comes, as often 
does this month, we have the feeling 
that Spring is really here. 


But January may bring us lots of 
snow and ice and chilling winds. We 
know that the Spring Peepers are 
sleeping under the ice in the pond, 
and the Ground Hog is snug in his 
burrow from which he will not emerge 
for some time. 


A most interesting experience, is 
an early morning ramble in January. 
True, it would seem preferable to lie 
in bed these cold mornings, but by 
way of variety try getting out in the 
woods and fields in the early dusk of 
morning, to watch the wild creatures 
of Nature get up. 


The air is usually cold and brisk, 
and in the quietness of early morning 
the first sounds we are apt to hear 
will be the twittering of the Tree 
Sparrows as they emerge from an 
abandoned corn shock or a protecting 
heap of brush. Breakfast is their 
first thought, and flying hither and 
thither, conversing musically, they de- 
scend upon a weed patch to make out 
as best they may. 


From away across the field, on the 
quiet air is borne a clear, human-like 


whistle, ‘“‘yoo-hoo.” We listen en- 
chanted, and soon it comes again, 
“voo-hoo,” closer this time and so 
beautiful as to be almost unearthly. 
It is the little Black-capped Chickadee, 
and we know when he sings his 
“phoebe” song that all is well with 
him. 


In the woods in early morning we 
may see the woods Birds emerging 
from their holes in trees. The Nut- 
hatch and Titmouse immediately set 
about examining the bark for chance 
bits of food concealed in the crevices, 
and the Woodpeckers hitch up and 
down the tree trunks on the same 
mission, or drill holes in rotten wood 
for hibernating worms. 


A rustling among the dried leaves, 
and our attention is attracted to a Fox 
Squirrel who is also foraging for his 
morning meal. Unlike his smaller rel- 
atives, the Red Squirrel and Chip- 
munk, he does not hoard food in hol- 
low trees and burrows. True, he may 
have buried numerous nuts and acorns 
in October, but when the ground is 
frozen his stock of supplies is inac- 
cessible. When the snow covers the 
ground he is sometimes at his. wit’s 
end to find a meal. But he is a re- 
sourceful fellow, and can tunnel under 
very deep snow in search of pine cones 
and nuts. Nevertheless, we are con-+ 
fident that he has many lean days, for 
the mere thought of pine cones for 
food does not seem at all appetizing. 


A covey of Quail emerge from the 
lee side of a brushheap, conversing 
volubly, and arguing too we doubt not, 
about where would be the best place 
to breakfast. If there is snow on the 











We find the brook frozen over;—a favorite woods near my home 
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ground we may see how they have 
spent the night, sitting closely to- 
gether in a circle, tails to the center, 
heads to the outside, so that each one 
acts as a guard through the night. 
They must literally sleep with one eye 
open. 


The Rabbits, too, are abroad looking 
for their breakfast; in fact on this 
early morning ramble, but one thought 
is in the mind of each wild creature 
we meet. Food they must have to 
warm their bodies or they cannot sur- 
vive the stinging cold of Winter. 


On a clear, cold January morning, 
the sun usually comes up, a huge, 
reddish-pink ball, in the eastern sky 
that is tinted with gold, and lavender, 
and pink. This sight alone is worth 
all the effort it took, and more too, to 
drag ourselves from our warm beds. 


We find the brook frozen over, and 
the tiny falls we enjoyed watching in 
the Summer we now see bearded with 
ice. Here and there we hear the 
water babbling under its icy blanket, 
and where the stream is very stony 
the ice is lacy and fragile. 


This is a good month to study the 
tree forms, the bark, and even the 
buds, for the latter were formed last 
Fall before the leaves fell, and are 
only waiting for Spring to open 
them. 


If we remember where the Hepa- 
ticas bloomed last April, we might 
visit the spot and brush away the 
snow. It is hard to believe, but there 
disclosed are Hepatica leaves, as 
pretty and fresh and dainty as ever 
they were in Summer. Along the 
streams we find the green leaves of 
the Golden Ragwort. Sometimes they 
are frozen in the ice of the creek, but 
always they are green and fresh, and 
no amount of cold weather seems to 
harm them. 


Leaving our early morning ramble 
twelve hours behind, we now take a 
peep at the Stars. When it is clear 
and cold, the Stars always appear 
brighter, and seem to twinkle more. 
Following close on the heels of the 
hunter Orion we see his faithful 
Dogs,—Procyon due East, and the 
larger and more brilliant Sirius, 
slightly to the South. It is a beauti- 
ful, winter-night spectacle to watch 
this constellation march across the sky 
toward the West. Castor and Pollux, 
the twins in Gemini, we find North- 
east of Orion, and Aldebaran’s shin- 
ing eye we see but a little West and 
North of Orion. 


Morning, noon, or night in January 
offers much of interest to the Nature 
lover, if he is enthusiastic enough to 
seek if out. 





The Editor cannot refrain from ask- 
ing that those who are interested in 
real literature compare any one issue 
of THE FLOWER GROWER with any two 
issues of any other publication. 














Dahlia Root-Keeping Qualities 


BY HARLEY T. PECK, (In American Florist) 


T TIMES one hears a statement to 
the effect that the old-fashioned 
varieties of Dahlias winter in 

better condition than the new and more 
beautiful varieties. This is true, but 
nevertheless, the individuals making this 
statement for the most part, view this 
subject from the improper viewpoint. 
The old-fashioned varieties, or those 
which were originated many years ago, 
today represent Nature’s law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest with respect to root- 
keeping qualities. Also, when one con- 
siders the great number of new Dahlia 
varieties introduced to the public each 
year it is not surprising that there are 
many that have poor root-keeping quai- 
ities. The roots of many of these may 
keep well if grown under certain con- 
ditions and if nourished by a well-bal- 
anced ration; but when grown under 
conditions of open field culture some of 
them are bound, in certain localities, to 
be found deficient in the qualities which 
result in successfully wintering of the 
roots. If seedlings were grown longer 
before being introduced, it would prob- 


ably tend to eliminate some of 
keeping and inferior varieties, the poor. 
It is my intention to re-introduce ; 
my table of ratings for next season ti 
quality of root-keeping for each individ. 
ual variety as it is evident that thi 
quality is becoming more valuable, 
One theory is that lack of good-k 
ing qualities is due in many instances 
to a deficiency in potash in the soil, 
This is quite likely, since potash is found 
to be lacking in widely-diversified Soils, 
Also, potash is known to be the element, 
which, more than others, enables a plant 
to resist disease. It is probable that 
many persons who have had trouble jn 
wintering Dahlia roots might benefit by 
using potash as a fertilizer, beginnj 
about the middle of the Summer, One 
of the most useful forms of potash jg 
wood ashes, and if these are available 
they should by all means be used as g 
fertilizer and should never be thrown 
away. A commercial article, sulphate of 
potash, is also an excellent form of this 
element. This also adds sulphur, which 
in itself is a valuable fertilizer. 





Green Dahlia Plants vs. Tubers 


There has long been two factions 
among Dahlia growers themselves, 
some favoring and some opposing the 
use of green plants. The whole ques- 
tion is discussed sanely and intelli- 
gently by Charles G. Read in the cur- 
rent issue of the Dahlia Societies of 
New England Official Bulletin, just 
from the press. Among other things 
Mr. Reed says: 

“In recent years the popularity of the 
marketing of Dahlia green plants has 
increased with leaps and bounds, and at 
the present time, especially in the east, 
the commercial grower supplies this in- 
creasing demand by furnishing his cus- 
tomers with green plants of the latest 
creations. 

“These green plants, if the cuttings 
are properly taken from the clump on 
the bench—by this I mean base cut- 
tings—and the cuttings not forced by 
extreme heat, give very satisfactory re- 
sults to their purchaser. We must ad- 
mit that when these plants are set in the 
garden that they should be shaded for a 
day or so to protect them from extreme 
heat, but otherwise they give about the 
same results as tubers. 

“We must bear in mind that these 
plants are purchased at one-half the 
price of the tuber! In other words, the 
purchaser receives two plants at the 
price of one tuber. If the price of 
plants were the same as tubers, most of 
us would no doubt select the tubers, and 
I think it would be good business to do 


so. 

“TI am speaking from the standpoint of 
an eastern commercial grower, but with 
the interest of both the amateur and 
commercial grower taken into consider- 
ation. 


“Our California friends engaged in 
the commercial end of the Dahlia busi- 
ness are somewhat opposed to this 
method of distribution on the latest va- 
rieties, especially on varieties originated 
by some growers on the Pacific coast. 

“This green plant business of the east 
has justly or unjustly caused a breach 
between some of the growers of Cali- 
fornia and the commercial growers of 
the east. We might just as well try to 
stop the flow of the Mississippi River 
as to stop the green plant business, 

“I recently received a very fine cata- 
logue from Mrs. Jessie Seal, and for the 
first time I saw listed tubers and plants 
in a catalogue from California. Mrs. 
Seal lists a few eastern introductions in 
tubers and plants, and this is as it 
should be. Most every eastern originator 
is only too willing to ship on order their 
new introductions to our friends on the 
coast so that they can make green plants 
and perhaps develop a new field as the 
eastern growers have. We do not object 
to any one selling plants on our new 
originations at half the price of tubers. 
The growers are doing this in the east, 
so why not our western friends? 

“I understand that most of the com- 
mercial growers of the Pacific Coast do 
have greenhouses, but only for the pur- 
pose of putting their clumps in to de 
velop the eyes for dividing before 
shipping. No doubt quite often the eyes 
develop faster than the clumps can be 
divided. Then they have sprouts which 
are too long to ship, and of course these 
are discarded.” 





Tell your friends about the Com- 
bination Subscription and Bulb Offer 
in the page advertisement in the back 
of this issue. They may thus get @ 
better outlook on life. 
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Planning Rose Pillars 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


tT VARIOUS times in_ these 
A FLOWER GROWER papers I have 
referred to = — of 

‘mbing Roses as pillars. I presume 
oa culston so often and so much 
in casual reference to them that I am 
self-deceived into thinking that others 
are as familiar with them as I am. 

Occasionally a letter of inquiry 
comes into the office of the Editor of 
the American Rose Annual which in- 
dicates that it would be better to put 
this pillar talk in words rather than 
to think it is going about by wireless, 
or by hunch, or by inspiration. That, 
therefore, is what I am now attempt- 
ing to do. 

Those who are fortunate enough to 
have the 1928 American Rose Annual 
will find in it, on page 29, the most 
thorough discussion of “Climbing 
Roses in the Amateur’s Garden” that 
has yet been written. Mr. Nicholas 
has made the essential separation 
which distinguishes between’ the 
Climber, the Rambler, and the Pillar, 
as he puts it. Now it is possible to 


put a Climber on a pillar, and equally 
possible to put a Rambler on a pillar, 
but that action is a good bit in the 
nature of arranging to have a wheel- 
barrow pulled by a full-sized locomo- 
tive! Both Climber and Rambler are 
forms of Roses that have the quality 





of exceedingly rapid growth, forming 
canes sometimes twenty feet or more 
in length each year. A conspicuous 
example is the best of all hardy 
Climbers, Dr. W. Van Fleet. A very 
excellent example of the Rambler, as 
Mr. Nicholas separates it, referring 
to a group of Roses which if not sup- 
ported will quite cheerfully trail on 
the ground, is the familiar Dorothy 
Perkins and its like. 

A Pillar Rose may be vigorous, even 
to the extent of Mary Wallace, which 
will chase itself into the Climber 
class one of these days, I fear, but 
which yet can be rather well handled 
on a pillar if the grower is hard- 
hearted enough. Generally speaking, 
however, the Pillar Rose is the one 
which does not particularly care to 
grow above eight or nine feet in 
height, and may therefore properly be 
confined to the pillar training. Pavwl’s 
Scarlet Climber is one of those Roses, 
and Dr. Huey is a better one. Coralie, 
Jacotte, Albertine, Bloomfield Cour- 
age, and many others, are the ideal 
Pillars. I have forced the magnificent 
American Pillar to operate as a Pillar, 
but it is a mean shame, because that 
Rose makes such great gorgeous 
shoots that it has to be brutally cut 
off to keep it down to an eight or nine 
foot limit. 








. Huey, as a Pillar 









Rose—Mary Wallace, as a Pillar 
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I have thus set out very briefly an 
approximate distinction. Let me now 
tell how at Breeze Hill, in completely 
revising the rose-garden during the 
fall of 1928 when these words are 
written, I have treated the Pillars. 


WHEN I began to play with Pillars, 
I believed a book which told me 
that the touch of an iron post on a 
rose shoot was deadly, and I therefore 
expensively and patiently surrounded 
the iron posts, which were the 
strength of the pillar, with cypress 
strips so that the precious rose wood 
would not touch the plebeian iron 
post. 

The passing of time has shown me 
that this is just another item of 
hokum which I have now altogether 
forgotten except as an instance of be- 
lieving what somebody said when the 
saying was not reasonable. 

So the basis of our Pillars, whether 
they are four, five, six feet or more 
in height, is iron pipe, or rather com- 
mercial steel pipe, not less than 1%4 
inch diameter. In nearly any city one 
can get this at a junk-yard at a much 
lower price than if it is purchased 
de novo. The two-foot ground part 
plus the six feet above the ground 
make an eight-foot pipe post, ob- 
tained thus second-hand, but fur- 
nished at the top with a cap threaded 
on for looks and protection, at a cost 
of not more than 25 cents, sometimes 
less. 

Experience of a dozen years has 
shown me that the vulnerable place on 
these posts is just at the ground, 
where the combination of air and 
moisture brings about the rapid oxidi- 
zation which is the unpleasant pe- 
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Rose—Coralie, as a Pillar 


culiarity of Bessemer steel under such 
conditions. We have therefore evolved 
the plan of making rough wooden 
boxes, open at each end, approximately 
four inches square and two feet long, 
in which the pipe post is supported 
while cement concrete is poured in. 
While this concrete is yet soft it is 
mounded up at the base of the post 
so that it covers the vulnerable part 
of the post with protective, closely ad- 
hering cement, and greatly prolongs 
its life. 

This post is planted in the earth, 
box and all if one hasn’t time to wait 


for the concrete to harder, in the as- 
surance that eventually the box will 
rot off and do good rather than harm 
to the surrounding soil. 

This junk-pipe-post for protection 
is painted first with red lead which 
adheres closely, and after that with 
whatever color is deemed inconspicu- 
ous in the practice of the particular 
garden worker. Mine happens to be 
Lowe Brothers Bronze Green, and 
that is a good standard for garden 
use, because it is neutral and incon- 
spicuous. 

I hope Mr. Cooper will print one or 
several of the photographs I am send- 
ing along, because these tell the story 
better than words. 

Now as to training on these posts, 
I wish that everybody would read Mr. 
Nicolas’ article, which it would not 
do to reproduce here. He tells how 
certain of the Pillar Roses can well 
be twined around the post to get a 
better effect. He speaks of others 
which will not bloom if they are 
pruned continually, one notable ex- 
ample being Dr. W. Van Fleet. Many 
others can be trained about the post 
and the laterals can be cut off to what- 
ever thickness the grower wants to 
have his post assume. 

One thing I can assure the patient 
worker with these posts, and that is 
that the result will be particularly 
lovely if the work is well done. An- 
other thing comes into the considera- 
tion, which is that many more Climb- 
ing Roses of quality can be put in the 
same space this way than any other 
way. We set our posts six feet apart, 
and even at that there is ample room 
for development. The same Rose 
grown as a bus or trained any other 
way would take at least eight feet. 





Rose 


Notes 


BY ELLA C. HORTON, (N.Y.) 


W> WERE wise, indeed, if we’ 
properly protected our Rose- 


bushes, perennial plants, etc., 
in the Fall against such a Winter of 
sudden changes of temperature as we 
are having (1927-1928). The oldest 
inhabitant never knew a Winter with 
so much bare ground. It seems as if 
we were experiencing everything of 
which a temperate zone is capable. 
Yet a rosarian, President of a Rose 
Society in a large city, said “I am con- 
vinced that the soil:and climatic con- 
ditions here (the Finger Lakes region 
of New York)*are as favorable for 
rose culture as anywhere in the United 
States, with the possible exception of 
the Pacific Coast.” 

I want to be in the Rose-garden at 
sunrise—one can feel only: worshipful 
at this hour in the midst of such 
splendor, and with such a landscape 
as is presented ‘to me, with Cayuga 
Lake to the east. An old poem says: 
“Every day is a fresh beginning 

Every morn is the world made new.” 


How true that is in the Rose-gar- 
den. There is always something that 
one was not quite sure of the night 
before—buds here and there have 
opened sufficiently to show what a 
wonderful thing a Rose can be. There 
is the rapture of finding a Rose one 
has never yet seen, just ready to un- 
fold. The Climbers have grown more 
than they did the day before. (The 
children used to tie strings on them 
to show how much more they grew in 
the night than in the daytime.) I 
always catch up the pruning shears 
for something will need attention, and 
the early hour is the best time to cut 
the buds and blossoms for the house 
or to give delight or comfort some- 
where else. I put them directly into 
cool water and carry them to a dark 
corner of the cellar for at least an 
hour. 


Some of my plants did not do so 
well last season as they sometimes 
have; others grew and blossomed be- 
yond anything they have hitherto 


done. At one time durin 

Mrs. John Laing was the ae 

It was quite like a picture of a 
fect. Hybrid Perpetual bush; sient 
every branch of whatever height 
crowned with fragrant lovely be 
pink blossoms of unmistakable form. 
George Arends, my especial favori 
right next to it, was quite shy of 
blossoms, exhibiting the modern tend. 
ency to “take the air,” one cane meas. 
uring seven feet eleven inches, J B 
Clark, Gen. Jack, Frau Karl Druschyt 
and Clio were not far behind, but they 
did not bloom in the Fall as they some- 
times do. For vigorous growth, con. 
stant blooming, and outstanding color 
nothing excelled Padre. How impos. 
sible to so describe the tints and shad. 
ings of many Roses that another can 
see them as they are. There was a 
Duchess of Wellington bud that, as it 
began to unfold, surprisingly re. 
sembled colored pictures of Rep, P 
Page Roberts (which has been called 
a glorified Duchess of Wellington), It 
was over five inches across when jn 
full bloom. 


I want Rev. F. Page Roberts or 
Feu, J. Looymans, but a catalog Says 
one is a “connoisseur’s Rose,” and an- 
other catalog says that the other ig “g 
Rose the connoisseur should surely 
have.” Nevertheless, I think another 
season will see me enter where some 
angels would fear to tread. They 
could hardly do less than Los Angeles, 
which never produces more than three 
perfect blooms in a season,—but they 
are an “event” when they do appear, 
Who knows but that those glorious 
rose varieties might be quite at home 
in my Sanctuary? There is the world 
renowned Radiance that is a perfect 
failure in Ottawa. 

Two of the shrub Roses new to me 
were a delight. Birdie Blye grew 
about five feet high, and every shoot, 
if it were three feet or one foot high, 
promptly developed into a cluster of 
soft, full, pink Roses that lasted well. 
One of the the tallest canes formed a 
cluster fully fifteen inches in diameter 
like a big bouquet, and when the last 
blossoms were fading, little branches 
came out all along the cane, getting 
ready to continue the blooming. It 
was much admired. The other is a 
Hybrid Rugosa, Schneezwerg. It is 
all that is claimed for it, with its 
lovely semi-double waxen white blos- 
soms, golden stamens, and rich sweet- 
briar fragrance. That one bush could 
give a rose season of much pleasure. 

I shall use more wood ashes this 
season than I have been using. It is 
extensively used for its fertilizing 
properties, and by some growers is 
considered a preventive of mildew. 
One nurseryman uses two trowelfuls 
to one of bone meal to a plant. One 
rosarian mentions using it three times 
in a season, 


Now I am anticipating intense en- 
joyment in the soon-to-be-received 
American Rose Annual, said by 4 
noted foreign rosarian to be-the finest 
thing of its kind published. 


January, 1999 su 
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Virginia Roses in December 


HIS month in Virginia has many 

days in which Roses may be 
planted: Not only Roses but Peren- 
nials, Hyacinths, Tulips, and other 
Bulbs, even such Hardy Annuals as 
Poppies and Larkspur. But if the 
fall-planting is over, other work may 
be done. Not living in a windy place, 
I do no pruning at this season. Some- 
times when very tall shoots have been 
thrown up, (six, seven or eight feet,) 
and the situation is exposed, two or 
three feet may be cut off to keep the 
wind from whipping the bush, and 
thus loosening the roots. 

If the dead or diseased wood has 
not been taken out, this should be 
done and burnt; it could be no ad- 
vantage to allow it to remain. Last 
year, 1927, having been a dreadful 
year for black-spot, in December I 
had the top soil removed closest to 
the infested bushes, and red clay dirt 
put in as far down as I could get it 
without disturbing the roots; then 
hilled up each bush four or five inches 
with the bed soil. 

For my fifty-foot garden I had only 
one load of animal fertilizer. This 
was put in the valleys between the 
Rosebushes. 

If you like to keep some Roses tall, 
as I do, they can be tied to a stake, or 
the branches bunched together and 
tied. 

Our trouble in Virginia is not the 
cold weather but the warm spells in 
Winter when the mercury rises into 
the seventies, and the Rose sap rises 
also; then if a freeze comes this means 
so much more dead wood. 


If wood ashes can be obtained, now 
is the best time to use it, as it is the 
best thing for the soil as a disin- 
fectant, and kills the weed seeds. This 
year I had almost no weeds having 
kept them down and the soil from 
baking, by using Granulated Peat 
Moss as a ground cover. 


Mrs. JAMES A. BANE, (Va.) 





Bird At Window 


Someone told about a Bird that kept 
coming back to a window and seemed 
to try to get in. I think he saw his 
own reflection in the glass, and 
thought it another Bird inside. 


I had such an experience with a 
Turkey Gobbler. The window was 
low, almost on the ground level, and 
the Turkey spread his feathers and 
strutted and gobbled awhile, and then 
seemed about to attack the window. I 
feared he would break the glass, and 
went outside to drive him away, and 
found that the window made a perfect 
mirror at that time of day. Later 
when the light changed it did not 
serve as a mirror. 


In this case the fowl came back 
every day for a week or more an 
amused the family very much. 


MOLLIE F. MITCHELL, (Texas) 











My Invited Bird Guests 


BY STELLA G. NELSON, (Ohio) 


the study of Birds—some twenty 

years ago—I have endeavored in 
various ways to attract them to my 
yard and garden. I feel that I have 
been amply rewarded as I have both 
seen and heard a great many kinds of 
Birds right in my own dooryard. For 
some undetermined reason I have sel- 
dom resorted to the use of bird boxes, 
as a number of Birds usually nest on 
the premises without any special in- 
vitation. 

Last Spring, however, it occurred 
to me that I had not seen any Wrens’ 
nests for a long time, hence I might 
well make some provision for them at 
once. The Bewick Wren arrived in 
our midst, early in April, and though 
his loud cheery song is always most 
welcome, I began to fear that he had 
driven our older friend, the House 
Wren, from the neighborhood. But, 
thought I, a Wren is a Wren, and who 
am I that I should qualify the wel- 
come, should either Bird happily 
choose to build in my yard. 

So, I obtained a Wren box and on 
the last day of April it was placed on 
the sheltered side of an Elm tree less 
than thirty feet from the windows of 
my sleeping-porch. 

On May second I heard the un- 
mistakable song of the House Wren 
and was much amused to see him in- 
spect the little box within a short 
time after his arrival. By the second 
day following this careful inspection 
both Birds were busily engaged in the 
construction of the new home and the 
Bewick Wren had quietly retired from 
the scene of action. 

How those diminutive Birds did 
work, punctuating their efforts with 
sudden floods of rippling, irresistible 
melody. In fact—even with bits of 
sticks and grass dangling from their 
tiny beaks—they still were able to ex- 
press the bubbling exuberance of their 
joy. But, although always active, 
they were deliberate in their build- 
ing, as if they wished to prolong this 
joyful experience of their lives as 
much as possible. Much time was de- 
voted to uninterrupted sessions of 
effervescent warbling when it almost 
seemed that their little throats would 
burst from the unbelievable volume of 
sound which gushed forth. 

To my surprise, more than three 
weeks passed before the nest was 
finally completed. The frequent out- 
bursts of song consumed considerable 
time, of course; also, I soon discovered 
that a characteristic lack of accuracy 
in choosing material, delayed matters 
not a little. By the time the work 
was finished there had accumulated at 
the base of the tree, a perceptible pile 


GS the « I first became interested in 


of little twigs, discarded because they 
were too long to be pushed through 
the small opening in the box. 


By the first week in June, Jenny 
Wren was sitting on the nest while 
her happy mate sang intermittently 
from a perch nearby, thus demonstrat- 
ing his unfailing interest, faithfulness 
and devotion, to all who cared to 
listen. 


Would that I might; as easily and 
speedily, lure to my miniature bird 
sanctuary, many other feathered 
friends of my choice, that their songs 
might bring additional pleasure to all 
with ears attuned to catch their subtle 
messages of inspiration and cheer. 











Wren Box on the Elm; almost 
hidden by the climbing Rose 
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A Tragedy of Bird Life 


BY CHIEF RED EAGLE JAMES RAMSEY, (N. Mex.) 


WAS sitting on the tiny back 

porch of our small house one warm, 

sunny morning in late October, 
busy at work, when a disturbance 
among a flock of Redwing Blackbirds 
in a little marsh a short distance away 
caused me to glance up, then become 
all attention, while I witnessed a 
tragedy of Bird life. 


Our house is perched on an out- 
jutting point of a hill immediately 
overlooking the narrow valley of the 
Berrenido River, north of Roswell, 
New Mexico. Just below the house, 
between the base of the hill and the 
bank of the stream, the seepage from 
an irrigation ditch has formed sev- 
éral tiny marshes, where grow patches 
of tall, lush Cat-tails, now yellowing 
with the late fall frosts. These little 
Cat-tail thickets were favorite haunts 
of the Redwing Blackbirds, and all 
through the Summer flocks of them 
made the dank place merry with their 
cheerful, rippling songs, and several 
pair had nested there and reared their 
little families of Bird-children. 


On this particular morning a small 
flock of these dusky songsters had 
been hopping about amongst the Cat- 
tails below the house, but at this sea- 
son of the year they seldom bless us 
with much singing, only a more or 
less continual twittering or chatter- 
ing. All morning they had evinced 
signs of uneasiness, frequently flut- 
tering up with dull, muffled whirrings 
of dusky wings from one thicket, to 
soon settle down with excited twitter- 
ings in another close by. 

I soon attributed their apprehensive 
actions to the presence of numerous 
small, bright-colored, swift-winged 
Sparrow Hawks that had lately made 
their appearance, and were frequently 
hovering about the place. As we sel- 
dom had any of these swift little 
Hawks with us through the Summer I 
concluded that these had drifted in 
from the North on their fall migra- 
tion. 

As I glanced up from my work I 
saw the excited Redwings flutter fear- 
fully out of the frost-yellowed Cat- 
tails and scatter in every direction, 
like a flurry of black snowflakes. Just 
as I surmised, the author of the dis- 
turbance was a small, reddish-brown 
Sparrow Hawk. He was sailing along 
a few feet above the marsh vegetation, 
driving the Birds into a panic and 
causing them to flee frantically from 
their sheltering rendezvous, where, if 
they only had the discernment to do 
so, they could have crept farther down 
into the thickets and would have been 
comparatively secure from the attacks 
of the Hawks, which could not con- 
veniently follow them there. 

Suddenly a belated Blackbird flut- 
tered frantically out of the Cat-tails 
into the bright sunshine close to the 
hovering hunter. Instantly, with a 









swiftness that was almost dazzling, 
the Hawk abruptly varied his course 
and took up pursuit of the lone Red- 
wing. The Bird gave one pitiful cry 
of despair and winged frantically 
southward in gradual ascent, toward 
the river. 


The Hawk sped after it like an 
arrow from a strong bow, and quickly 
closed in. The pursued Bird dodged 
abruptly upward in an attempt to 
elude its enemy. As quickly the Hawk 
did likewise. Desperately the smaller 
Bird dodged from side to side in a 
baffling, zigzagged fashion, each time 
barely avoiding being clutched by the 
flashing talons of his pursuer. Once 
more the despairing Redwing leapt 
frantically and abruptly upward on 
glimmering wings beating desper- 
ately. The Sparrow Hawk instantly 
routed his aerial course to conform 
to that of his intended victim. With 
dazzling swiftness he shot upward, 
overtook the other, and with incred- 
ible speed and nicety turned on his 
back in the air and struck out with 
his eager, needle-keen black talons, 
closing them upon the fleeing Black- 
bird above. 

The stricken victim screamed piti- 
fully with agony and despair as the 
Hawk righted itself in the air and 
flew gradually down toward the dry 
ground of a slight knoll along the 
river bank with its weakly-struggling 
burden. The Hawk dropped among 
the gray-green clumps of coarse grass 
growing there, and in a few moments 
the pitiful cries of the stricken Bird 
were stilled, as sharp blows from its 
captor’s keen beak no doubt tore the 
last spark of life from its mangled 
body. 

But the Sparrow Hawk was not al- 
lowed to enjoy the fruit of his suc- 
cessful chase. Suddenly a much larger 
Hawk of another kind, of a light, 
grayish-blue color, launched itself into 
the air from a tall, half-dead, yellow- 
leafed Cottonwood tree growing along 
the irrigation ditch at the foot of the 
hill about 200 yards to the left. This 
Hawk swooped down across. the 
marshy valley straight to the place 
where the Sparrow Hawk had disap- 
peared among the grass clumps with 
his wretched victim. The instant the 
larger Hawk arrived the other one 
flew up out of the grass and beat a 
hasty retreat to the thick shelter of 
a thicket of frost-browning, feather- 
leafed Saltcedars growing at the bend 
of the Berrenido a little ways to the 
southeast. 


I watched the spot where the last 
Hawk had dropped down among the 
grass and in a few seconds saw it hop 
stiltedly out in a little open spot. It 
was clenching the dead Blackbird in 
one closed foot. It stopped there, 
tore out and scattered a few dusky 
feathers, then quickly ripped the limp 
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body to pieces and devoured it 
soon as its stolen meal was finish 
the Hawk flew back to the Cottonw nd 
tree once more, where he perched ps 
began preening his feathers, no doubt 
alert for another opportunity ¢h t 
would allow him to steal another venal 





The Toes of Birds 


HIS subject has just been fore; 
fbn to mind by having . he 
shouldered Hawk grasp my hand with 
his talons. He did not, however suc. 
ceed in hurting me, as I would not per- 
mit him to bend his leg, but kept it 
extended while I asked a man standin 
near to bend his heel joint backwards 
which instantly released me. The heel 
joint is that at the top of the tarsus and 
is frequently called the knee by those 
not well versed. 

Many Birds have not the power to 
open and shut their toes, unless the legs 
are in certain positions. This may be 
modified somewhat by saying they have 
not the advantage of the use of their 
full strength. For example: A Hawk 
pounces upon his prey with legs ex. 
tended and toes open, but he has not 
the power in his toes to close them 
tightly. Why? Because the toes of most 
of our Hawks and Owls are worked by 
leverage, the tendons passing over the 
heel. The Hawk knows this, and no 
sooner does he strike his feet upon his 
prey then he bends his legs, thereby 
drawing his victim close to his body 
and burying his talons deep in its flesh, 
Without the reverse motion he is equally 
unable to release it. 

The opening and shutting of a dead 
Hawk’s leg has doubtless been tried by 
every taxidermist, and probably not a 
few have had my own experience of be- 
ing obliged to kill an Owl to make it 
loose its hold on his fingers. 

The Osprey is notably a wise excep- 
tion, for in the pursuit of his slippery 
prey he doubtless needs the free use of 
his toes. 

Most, if not all, of our small land 
Birds have this leverage, and it is this 
which enables them to sleep with no fear 
of letting go their hold.— (Random Notes 
on Natural History) 





“Tragedies of the Bird World” 


Referring to the October issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER: 

A very happy ending to “Tragedies 
Of The Bird World” was furnished by 
the Birds themselves but too late to 
chronicle. 

The three young Birds hatched in 
nest number three, as shown in the 
garden picture, have returned to their 
parents and to their home, the garden. 
No resentment for having been led 
away and lost; no bitterness in their 
hearts for the unfriendliness shown 
them at their first attempt to return, 
only to find that four babies had taken 
their place in the affections of the 
parents. 

That place was now empty. No 
little voices calling—no mouths to 
feed. The three grown Thrashers are 
welcomed home; the family reunited. 


Mrs. GEORGE CHAPLIN, (Mo.) 
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“Our Magazine” 


ew extracts from thousands of 
he received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 


for the good of all. 


eR is the finest paper I get 
“Tye FLOWER GROWER Is } pay 
i d information. 
and it has a world of goo (gidon, Mo.) 
“ rd each month to getting my copy 
f Eng Ao Grower, and should miss it very 
: uch. It is like an ola friend, one that I should 
hesitate to part with.” (Dallas, Texas) 


“ at I could do without something else 
No Fag tog THE FLOWER Grower, as I find your 
writings an —— 2 well as a help to see 
de i ide. 
living on the brighter s (Duncan, B. C., Can.) 

“THe FLOWER GROWER is an ever-increasing de- 
eihe ant profit. More power "a Ag ~~ >" 
life to you.” ( ——— 

“T like your pee oy! ee is a won- 

f gardening information. 
— © « Racheneath, N. J.) 

“Tae FLOWER GROWER is my favorite of the 
four flower magazines, and I call them my con- 
sulting library.” (San Luis Obispo, Calif.) 

“J enjoy your magazine thoroughly and have 
benefited much by it.” (Columbus, Ohio) 

“7 surely like your magazine and would not miss 
a number for anything.” (Denver, Colo.) 

“When THE FLOWER GROWER comes ———ne 

wait. Yes, give us more editorials.” 
ae tas © (Sherwood, Oreg.) 

“When I come home in the evening and find 
THE FLowerR GROWER on the front porch table it 
takes precedence over the evening newspaper. 
I begin on the inside front cover page and read 
ads and all until I get about the middle, and then 
I reserve the remaining half for a later treat.+ 
I get more genuine enjoyment out of THE FLOWER 
Grower than any other reading matter that comes 
into the house and we have an abundance of it.” 

(Minneapolis, Minn.) 

“I enjoy your magazine very much, and I meet 
many congenial people in its pages.” 

(Lakeport, N. H.) 

“I have just finished reading from cover to 
cover my first issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. I 
am so well pleased that I can truthfully say,— 
never again will I be without it. 

“A little tip here and a little tip there, and so 
on through the whole copy. And each little thing 
told just like you crave to have it told,—almost 
in your own words. Every article readable, be- 
cause it is so likeable. Every article written 
just for us,—its readers,—we, the common people. 

“And I like the Editorials, they are so practical 
and timely, and so frank and sincere. I con- 
gratulate and thank you. 

“And even the ads,—they alone are worth more 
than the price of the magazine.”’ 

(Easton, Pa.) 

“It is my opinion that THE FLOWER GROWER is 
the best floral publication in the United States 
for the average person whose knowledge of botany 
is rather fragmentary, and who enjoys the touch 
of honest-to-goodness garden dirt.” 

(Caldwell, Idaho) 

“I like THE FLower Grower better than any 
magazine of the kind that I have ever known.” 

(Rocky Point, Highlands, N. J.) 

“As a reader of THE FLOWER GROWER for more 
than a year I must say that it is indispensable to 
the person with the flower hobby.” 

(Charleston, W. Va.) 

“Get lots of good dope from THE FLOWER 
Grower and a big kick from reading it. Wouldn’t 
be without it.’ (San Francisco, Calif.) 

“I love to nose around news-stands and look 
for the interesting things one often finds there. 
It was while thus engaged that I formed the 
acquaintance of THE FLOWER GROWER, and if the 
April number is any criterion lives up to the 
name. I was quite surprised to see the name 
Madison Cooper as its Editor, surely a familiar 
one to me, for, something over thirty year ago he 
was one of the advertisers in ‘“‘The American 
Creamery” which I then published. You are 
getting out a better paper than I did and I cannot 
express my pleasure in at last finding a floral 
magazine really devoted to flowers.” 

(Mentor, Ohio) 

“I seldom miss a day reading my copy of THE 
FLOWER GROWER.” (Commerce, Texas) 

“Can't get along without THE FLOowEeR GROWER, 
for it’s the best reference I have in the house.” 
(Elk City, Kans.) 
_ “Articles and answers to questions in the April 
issue solved several of my own problems.” 
= (Paxton, Ill.) 

“We think THe FLower Grower is the finest 
magazine that comes into our home and enjoy it 
more than we can tell you.” 

(West Park, Cleveland, Ohio) 
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CARE OF HOUSE PLANTS 


It is amusing to read of the Man- 
drakes “shrieking” as related by the 
ancients, but I imagine if house plants 
had voices, some of them would shriek 
at the treatment they receive. 

One woman I know puts her plants 
into glazed jardinieres, pours on water, 
which collects in the bottom, as there is 
no possible chance for drainage and 
after a time the plants get sick and 
die. I suggest clay pots, when she won- 
ders why she has no “luck” with plants, 
but she thinks they do not look so well 
as the glazed ones. I ask her “Why not 
set the clay pot in the jardiniere?” but 
she thinks that would be “too much 
bother.” 


The last time I was in her home, she 
had evidently found something that she 
had good “luck” with. On a table in the 
bay window was a vase full of great 
paper Roses, all shades one could think 
of. On the sideboard in the dining room 
was a bunch of paper Daffodils looking 
rather the worse for wear, and on a 
shelf was another bouquet. I could not 
decide what they were intended for. No 
living plants anywhere. She had evi- 
dently given them up. 

Another neighbor who has no “luck” 
has her plants in clay pots with pro- 
vision for drainage but no water ever 
gets as far as the bottom. Each morn- 
ing after breakfast she takes a cream 
pitcher and pours a little water on the 
top of each, just wetting the surface. 
The poor roots deep in the pots get so 
little that they simply cannot do well and 
she too wonders why she has no “luck” 
with plants. 

A woman living in the village wanted 
me to see what I thought ailed her 
plants. I took one up and asked what 
the soil was. She said “I do not know, 
I just took the pot out and scooped some 
dirt up into it from the back yard.” I 
loosened up the hard packed soil, and 
from one side I took a stone as large 
as a small hen’s egg. I wonder that 
plant did not “shriek.” Poor things, 
what chance have they to be beautiful? 
I wonder if such people really love plants 
and flowers or only think they do. 

But I know a jolly Irish woman with 
her kitchen window full of plants that 
fairly laugh at you. Once in a while 
she and little Patsy trudge away to the 
woods—she is lame, too—with a basket 
or pail in a little express wagon and 
bring back black, rich leaf-mold. Then 
they get loam from the field. Out behind 
the barn, in an old out-of-the-way corner, 
is a big old covered box of well-rotted 
manure kept so long that it is black 
and crumbly and fine, like soil. They 
mix these and add a bit of sand and 
the soil is ready. 

They paint tin cans, make two or three 
holes in the bottom of each with a large 
nail or a can opener—and there you are! 

Once or twice a week the plants are 
taken out on the ground for a thorough 
soaking and showering, or to the kitchen 
sink; sometimes they are carried out 
and left through a warm shower and 
how those plants thrive and blossom and 
grow. One window that has no sun- 
shine has a green-painted window box 
full of Ferns and Fuchsias,—small 
Ferns from the woods. The Fuchsias 


blossom among the Ferns all Summer 
long. They certainly are beautiful, and 
the neighbors passing say “She surely 
does have wonderful luck with plants.” 
There is no luck about it. She simply 
loves them enough to give them what 


they need. 
M. L., (Vt.) 


TO TEST MUSHROOMS 


I have read many articles on Mush- 
rooms but have never seen any good 
simple method of testing them. 

An old friend had a way of his own. 
He cooked them with butter and a little 
sugar to tempt the flies and he watched 
them feast on it. If they turned up 
their toes he did not eat the Mushrooms 


himself. 
L. B. Haynes, (N.Y.) 


BERMUDA ONIONS FROM PLANTS 


For two years we have bought plants 
from an Iowa seed house and have been 
successful in growing Onions in this 
way. They require no special culture, 
so they are as easily raised as ordinary 
Onions. 

Bermuda Onions are very good until 
late Spring if kept in a cool dry place, 
although some say they rot easily. They 
are certainly wonderful Onions. 


FRANCES MARSHALL, (N.Y,) | 


A SMALL POOL FOR THE GARDEN 


No garden is too small for a ‘Lily 
Pool. The cheapest way is to use‘ half 
casks sunk into the ground, for growing 
N. Pygmaea, the edges being covered 
with rocks or trailing plants. 


The diagram shows two different types 
of Pools and their construction. 

When concrete is used some water- 
proofing is used in the mixing, and. a 
coat of half cement and half fine sand 
used for finishing. This is also used in 
cementing. rocks and bricks together. 

Old bricks can be used for making 
formal Pools, where the forms are hard 
to construct, concrete being used behind 
the bricks and a coating of cement wash 
is placed over the surface afterwards. 


T. SHEWARD, (B. C.) 





A POOL WITH ROCK SIDES. 
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THE PORTULACA SELF-SOWS 


_ I am interested in the letter in the 
nee issue from Sally West of Ala- 
ama. 


I think the Portulaca, as we have al- 
ways called it, is very interesting. This 
morning I find seven different colors in 
various places in the flower beds. 


The first seed was sown in 1917 and 
now it self-sows every year. Before 
spading beds in the Spring we remove 
one or two inches of the top soil and 
then put it back after preparing the 
ground. After a little time up come 
the tiny plants and they are easily trans- 
planted, and are very pretty in many 
places. 

I like the Portulaca in Rose beds also 
with Sweet Alyssum. These two plants 
cover the bare spaces nicely and bloom 
well until frost. 

The seed of Portulaca is very shiny 
and fine, and appears like some sort of 
metal ground up fine. 


Mrs. FLORENCE M. BRINTNALL, (Mich.) 





A CELLAR HOTBED 


My neighbor’s house is heated by a 
furnace, consequently the cellar is al- 
ways warm. He uses the South end for 
a workshop in the Winter. A few years 
ago he wanted more light than the small 
ordinary cellar window afforded, so he 
enlarged the window, at the same time 
making a place for keeping plants over 
Winter and starting seeds in the Spring. 


The opening in the cellar wall was en- 
larged to about four feet long, and down 
a little deeper than the level of the 
ground outside. A space two feet wide 
and the length of the opening was fur- 
nished with good garden soil. Then a 
hotbed sash was made the length of the 
opening and of a width sufficient to reach 
from the top of the opening to the out- 
side edge of the prepared soil. The 
triangular ends were also enclosed with 
glass. This arrangement gave a space 
of four by two feet of good garden soil, 
warmed by the furnace within and the 
sun without. 

This contrivance has continued to give 
satisfaction and is much less trouble 
than a hotbed. The drawing shows a 
cross section of the arrangement. 


F. POLLARD, (Ont.) 
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A NATURE DRAMA 


One evening as I was preparing din- 
ner I heard a most terrific hubbub out- 
side the window. It sounded like a 
whole fiock of varied Birds screaming 
and crying excitedly with a Blue Jay’s 
raucous “Thief! Thief!” leading the 
chorus. Wondering at the cause of this 
sudden, amazing outburst I opened the 
window the better to behold an audience 
of four Robins, several Sparrows, and a 
Catbird perched in orderly fashion on 
the garden fence, all facing the same 
way, for the world like a group of spec- 
tators on the bleachers at a ball game. 
Every once in awhile the whole audience 
would dance about, fluttering their 
wings and give forth more loud cries. 


At first glance, I could see nothing to 
occasion this hysteria but upon going 
down into the back yard, the Birds pay- 
ing no attention to me meanwhile, I 
perceived a brown Meadow Lark fran- 
tically hopping about with wings up- 
raised as if to defend herself and with 
sharp beak often jabbing forward,— 
fighting a huge Blacksnake. 


After each thrust of her beak she 
would do a quick backstep, effecting a 
thoroughly frightened but all the while 
ludicrous retreat as she nearly toppled 
over backward in her haste and behind 
her, the cheering squad,—consisting of 
three big, healthy Blue Jays loudly rous- 
ing the neighborhood with their “Thief! 
Thief!” cries. All the help they were, 
though, for all their noise and hopping 
about was negligible. Every time Mrs. 
Meadow Lark retreated they retreated, 
and as the young folks say—‘“And how!” 
But not so Mrs. Meadow Lark. She ad- 
vanced upon the enemy time after time, 
in fact, every time he tried to go to- 
wards the southeastern corner of the 
field she would rush him, hopping right 
onto his black body and landing a good 
“sock” where it would do the most good. 
Then, as he coiled, quick as a lightning 
flash,—she would effect another igno- 
minious retreat and he would strike at 
air, alone. But when he started off again 
she would fearlessly or frantically, one 
couldn’t be certain which,—she would 
advance again. And, I am glad to say, 
Mr. Snake had received the worst end of 
the battle in every way. Nevertheless 
Mrs. Meadow Lark was weakening and 
I was beginning to fear for the outcome 
of the disagreement so I called hubby to 
put an end to the Snake with a bullet. 


All this time, the interested but use- 
less spectators, still chattering excitedly 
and fluttering about, voiced their ap- 
proval of Mrs. Meadow Lark’s ma- 
neuvers loudly, no doubt giving advice 
at to how to do what,.as humans are 
wont to do at such times. 


But then hubby arrived on the scene 
and speedily ended the argument by dis- 
posing of Mr. Snake and upon picking 
him up found him to be a good four feet 
in length and as big around as an or- 
dinary man’s wrist. What an adversary 
for one fluttering Bird! Mrs. Meadow 
Lark earned my life-long respect on that 
memorable day. 


The Snake was thrown over under a 
tree for the Buzzards to finish and until 
dusk that night and all day long the 
next day those loud Blue Jays shouted 
“Thief! Thief!” from the branches of 
the tree under which Mr. Snake’s once 
lifelike self reposed, thinking, I suppose 
that while a likeness of him remained, 
there was still danger, from which ac- 
tions I drew the conclusion that they 


bo 


are, perhaps, Nature’s 
nels for danger; and if 
admit, they certainly do t 
zest. 


appointed senti 
heir job with ‘ 


Mrs. FairTH A. SENtor, (D. C.) 





GOLDFISH WINTER FROZEN 
IN ICE IN POOL IN MINN 


Goldfish were “wintered over” in fine 
condition even though frozen solidly in 
the ice. At least, I think they must ha 
been frozen as there was only about if 
to 16 inches of water in the Pool when 
it froze solid and you may believe me 
that things freeze solid in Minnesota, 

Five two-year-old Fish and j 
fellow that hatched in the Pool que’ 
the season came through in fine condi. 
tion, and they actually seem to have 
grown. One in particular was less than 
three inches long a year ago, but Meas. 
ured seven inches this year when the ice 
thawed. We followed the suggestion of 
one of THE FLOWER GROWER contrib. 
utors in Md., and let the ice thaw out 
without breaking it, as that would prob- 
ably stun them. 


R. B. THORNTON, (Minn.) 


TOADS AND WORMS 


I THE June issue I read with con. 
siderable interest, an article by Alice 


*R. Corson, regarding the visitation jn 


Pennsylvania, of Fleabeetles and after. 
wards a hoard of small Toads. I hada 
similar experience, only the Toads came 
first and afterwards a scourge of hairy 
worms. 


It was in the early 90’s in the little 
cow-town of Sterling, Colorado. I lived 
on the outskirts and walked to and 
from my meals. While at dinner one 
day, there came up a sudden thunder- 
storm and after it was over the May sun 
came out nice and warm. 


While walking back to my work, I 
noticed myriads of little black objects 
hopping and skipping in the path before 
me. On examination I found them to be 
little black Toads, varying in size from 
a small fly to that of a honey bee. It 
was the town talk for a few days and 
then nothing more was thought of it. 

Along in August came a scourge of 
small worms, but as the days passed 
they grew to be large hairy ones. They 
covered the fences, trees, buildings and 
crawled into the houses, if an oppor- 
tunity offered; until the housewives 
were nearly distracted. 


And then enter the Toad again, but 
not in miniature. The Toad that so 
mysteriously appeared during the rain 
storm, had grown to be a full fledged 
reptile; crawling and hopping in a lazy 
manner and it seemed with but one in- 
tent—that of satisfying its appetite on 
the large, hairy worms that infested 
every nook and corner of the town. 

Close to an irrigating ditch on a va- 
cant lot, between two store buildings, 
was a grove of Cottonwood trees. This 
lot was fenced from the sidewalk and 
sitting around the foot of these trees 
were hundreds of large Toads. They 
were looking up watching, and when 8 
worm came crawling down the tree they 
would jump and nail him. ; 

Sometimes the Toad would miss his 
mark and go tumbling over and over. 
He would get up looking very sheepish 
and amble back to the tree and try it 
again. In a few weeks the worms were 
all gone and soon after the Toads dis- 
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. Were the worms sent to feed 
app ads? I would like to have some 
naturalist answer this question. 

EATON EDGERTON, (Wash.) 


EATER LOVE HATH 
a NO MAN—FIDELITY 


just eight years old. In the old 
ssualich town of Devonport is a bridge 
with a toll of a halfpenny. I had to go 
over the bridge to go to school. Every 
morning there was a very old blind man 
sitting there with an old Shepherd Dog, 
and with a tin cup around his neck. 
My mother gave me the money for the 
toll but if you wanted to walk four miles 
another way you did not have to pay 
the toll, and so I put my money in the 
tin cup and walked. Every morning 
would find me doing the same thing and 
the old man knew me when I came and 
the Dog would lick my hand. I got to 
love them both and the old man would 
say, “God bless you, my child, we can 
have a bun, Don and I.” My mother 
would wonder why I was so tired every 
night, because I walked just eight miles 
a day but I did not mind. 
Then one day a lady was passing and 
a bus had run down the old man. The 
lady took him to the hospital in her 
earriage and the old Dog followed but 
they would not allow: him to go in, so 
the lady asked if the Dog could not be 
allowed just a few minutes with the old 
man as the end was near. The Dog 
went in and put his paws on the bed 
but the old man kept saying, “God bless 
you, child, I will buy a bun for Don 
and I.” They never knew it was me he 
was calling. The end came and the 
lady buried the old man. 


She took the Dog to her home but he 
would not eat, just looked at her with 
those mournful eyes so they let him out 
and they could not find him again. One 
day I was going to school and I saw 
him. Down went my books and oh, my 
poor old Don, so thin, and those eyes 
I can never forget them. I managed to 
get him as far as the school. My dear 
teacher was told the story and we put 
him in the cloak room until school was 
over. When we looked for him he was 
gone and I was heartbroken. At last 
they found him,—what greater love,— 
dead on his master’s grave. 


Mrs. PETER Hauck, (N.Y.) 


WILD OR NEW SOIL NOT FERTILE 


The “Flower Bachelor” writes of his 
small Asters grown in a cleared place 
where formerly grew a tangled mass of 
wild stuff. I had a somewhat similar 
experience last year. Last Spring when 
men had cleared a place on the side hill 
of wild Coffee Berry and Sage-and then 
run a tractor over the ground I hap- 
pened to go up and found what I thought 
a@ marvelous rich black soil that had 
lain under the bushes for ages. It was 
composed of decayed leaf mould and 
sand and I was so elated over the find 
that I had a lot of it brought down and 
in it I potted up many Begonias, Ferns, 
and other plants; even used it in its 
native purity in the seed boxes. But 
alas! things did not grow like Jack’s 
fabled beanstalk; in fact they did not 
grow at all, and some quit the game al- 
together. Not a seed germinated. I 
marveled, why? 


Then I read in a local magazine of a 
man who had had the same experience 





and he said upon examination of said soil 
that it was lacking in humus. He called 
it “dead soil,” a soil in which all food 
had been absorbed by the wild growth 
and there had been nothing to replace 
the loss. 

No, I didn’t throw it away, I thought 
it would make good foundation soil so 
I emptied all the pots and boxes and 
mixed in an equal amount of rich garden 
soil that had been heavily fertilized with 
manure from the dairy, added a cup of 
bone meal to a two-gallon bucket, and 
a third as much of leaf mould brought 
down from under the Oak trees sixty 
miles away. Then with this I filled some 
wire hanging baskets lined with Sphag- 
num Moss, and planted Ferns and small 
recumbent Begonias and I was more 
than pleased with the result. In January 
I planted fine seed in flats and they are 
coming along nicely, so I found out some- 
thing about using soil from under a 
dense wild growth. 

I believe if the “Flower Bachelor” had 
fertilized his Asters they would have 
made a good growth. Asters are gross 
feeders and having only a short season 
to make their growth and bloom they re- 
quire plenty of feed. Zinnias are the 
same, requiring rich soil, plenty of 
water, and as warm a location as you 
can give them. 


Eva KENWORTHY Gray, (Calif.) 


AIRSHIPS VS. ANIMAL PETS 


Last Sunday was a big day as was 
the day following, Monday, when the 
big Air-ship came in. But we did not 
go to Lakehurst although it is only six 
miles away, and perhaps it was well 
that we did not, as the jam to see the 
big Airship was terrible. 

But it was incidentally a big day at 
home too. My Setter Bitch presented 
us with seven puppies, all liver-and- 
white and the same day my favorite 
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mother Cat, (we call her “Alley Cat,’’) 
gave birth to three kittens. 


We have four Cats, and they are 
necessary in self-defence against the 
wood rats. We were overrun with them 
prior to the advent of the Cats. Our 
Cats are part Manx or tail-less Cats. I 
have one with no tail at all and my 
“Alley Cat” has a very long tail. All 
the others in the same litter had no 
tails, so it seems that “Alley” got all 
the tail there was in the litter. She is 
red and black and pink; an interesting 
combination of colors. 


Mary P. Howes, (N. J.) 


ONIONS FROM PLANTS 


I noticed your inquiry about growing 
Onions in current issue of FLOWER 
GROWER. This is an old method, that 
is comparatively old, but within the past 
five years has developed with “leaps and 
bounds.” They are as easy to grow as 
Glads. They cut off the tops down to 
about four or five inches and ship in 
bundles of one hundred each. They use 
practically one variety, the so-called 
Bermuda;—a delicious sweet, flat Onion, 
both yellow and white. 

This matter is especially timely as a 
disaster has overtaken Onion growing 
in Mass., Conn., New York State, Ohio, 
and partly in Indiana. A blight attacks 
them in late June or July and they die 
down when only one inch to one and 
one-quarter inches in diameter and do 
not keep well. Massachusetts has lost 
her big commercial acreage in both 1927 
and 1928. 


The Prize Taker Onion is good for 
resetting, and in Arlington, Mass., 
(market garden of Boston, five miles 
out,) they grow these Prize Takers from 
seed in coldframes and reset into the 
fields in April,—with success. 


EDWIN E. HARRINGTON, ( Mass.) 





SNOW IN THE WOODS 


The porcupine feeds on a high bleak limb 
And defies the frosty air, 

And the chickadees, in their noisy romp, 
Betrays his presence there. 

The snows are deep and cold and grim 
And the breath of the wind is chill, 
And the owl, that lives in the lonesome 

swamp, 
Calls to the frozen hill. 





And thus I tell of a winter day 
In the land of tree and vine, 
Where a million diamond frost specks 
gleam 
On the boughs of spruce and pine; 
Where the deer in silence pick their way 
From their shadowy balsam beds, 
And the weasel flits by a frozen stream, 
White as the snow he treads. 


WILLIAM JERARD McCAFFERY 





A Winter Scene in the Wisconsin Woods 
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Timely Suggestions for January 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


The flight of time will through the cycles wing 
And one age follow on another’s path; 

The leaves of May will feel November’s wrath 
And January blossom into Spring. 


—ERNEST McCGAFFEY 


ITH the garden covered with a 

blanket of snow, and chilly 

winds blowing, garden making 
seems far off, but as we know that in 
due season January will “blossom into 
Spring,” it is none too early to begin 
to plan the 1929 garden. 


Get out your back numbers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, and during the long 
evenings look them through carefully 
for information and _ inspiration. 
Make a note of ideas and plans that 
you would like to use in your garden 
work. 


If you have no garden book, as pre- 
viously suggested, get one. Almost 
any convenient size note book will 
answer the purpose. Sketch a plan 
of the layout of the garden or borders, 
— the location of the peren- 
nials. 


Spend some time in going over the 
floral catalogues, and decide what 
kinds of flowers you wish to grow. 
The selection will depend considerably 
upon the purpose for which they are 
to be used. 


If you wish to have a garden that 
will attract the eye, you will want to 
select varieties that are showy and 
have quite a long season of bloom, 
and varieties that keep up a succes- 
sion of flowers in the garden. 


If you wish to grow for cut flowers 
merely, that must be borne in mind 
and the selection will then be confined 
to sorts that have long stems, lasting 
qualities, attractive and harmonizing 
colors, etc. 


In the blank places on your garden 
diagram, write the names of the va- 
rieties that you propose to plant in 
the spaces they represent, being care- 
ful to take into consideration the habit 
of growth, time, and color of bloom. 


Plan to plant all tall-growing vari- 
eties in the background, and those of 
low growth toward the edge of the 
bed. Plants that come into bloom at 
the same time should bear flowers of 
colors that harmonize. 


Be sure to have on your list plants 
that flower late in the season. Cosmos 
are good, and there are desirable 
large-flowered and double-centered 
ones to be had. Ten-Weeks Stocks 
and Asters are also @ good choice. 


After you have considered the mat- 
ter of new plantings from the various 
angles, make out a list of the seed, 


bulbs, and plants that are to be used 
the coming season, and complete your 
order as soon as it is possible. 


Remember that ordering garden 
supplies early has many advantages. 
At that time seedsmen are not rushed, 
their stocks are still ample, and you 
are apt to get better goods, and ex- 
actly the kind that you wish to pur- 
chase. 


If any tools need replacing this is a 
good time to attend to it. In order to 
do satisfactory gardening, and achieve 
the most with the least waste of effort, 
it is quite necessary to be properly 
equipped with tools. 


Do not get the idea that this means 
a large number of expensive tools for 
if well chosen, a comparatively small 
gardening outfit will do. A sharp hoe, 
spade, rake, weeder, trowel, and 
dibble; with possibly a wheel culti- 
vator in the large garden, will be 
found sufficient. 


Plants received at the holidays, if 
properly treated, may be made to give 
prolonged joy and happiness. Since 
the atmosphere of the greenhouse is 
cool and moist, endeavor to supply 
these gift plants with conditions ap- 
proaching those to which they were 
accustomed. 


At this season of the year all of the 
house plants will be the better for the 
intelligent care. As the days lengthen, 
and the plants begin to show signs of 
bloom, they may require more water 
and food. 


As repeated applications of water 
during the season are apt to harden 
the soil in the pots, loosen this up 
occasionally to allow air to penetrate. 
A discarded kitchen fork will be found 
a handy tool for this purpose. 


Use a funnel when watering plants 
in the window garden. By so doing 
you can get the water just where you 
want it, and not run the risk of hav- 
ing it glance off stem and leaves and 
on to the woodwork or floor. 


Should you discover any indications 
of angleworms ir the soil in the pots, 
they may be readily routed by 
promptly applying an application of 
lime water, enough to soak the soil 
well should be used. 


Coleus add desirable color to the 
house garden, but as they are natives 
of warm countries, they should be 
placed where they receive an ample 
amount of warmth and light. Keep 
dust off their leaves. 


By this time most of the bulbs that 
were potted for forcing are apt to be 


clamoring for attention. Brin 
gradually into light and 
when in bloom keep them 
window to make the fio 
longer. 


& them 
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And lastly, do not forget the Ww; 

Birds. With vegetation gene a 
even the seeds of weeds imprisoned 
in snow and ice, their food g; ; 
very low. 7“? 





Sowing Seeds in Flats 


LATS or shallow boxes are 
ri best article to grow smell Gn 
lings in—especially early Vegetables and 
Flower seeds. They are more easily con, 
trolled by this method than by any other. 
as the flats can be moved about either 
indoors or out as required, and thus 
hardened off more easily and with less 
risk to the plants. As a rule I prefer 
to have the flats not more than two op 
three inches deep, as these usually hold 
enough soil for most seedlings, and it jg 
always better to transplant them before 
they get too large; they then make much 
more stocky plants. Some growers run 
all the soil through a screen of %-ip, 
mesh, and in the case of extremely smal] 
or fine seeds it is an advantage. 


The principal thing, however, is to 
have the soil very light, with plenty of 
leaf mold or other fibrous matter. Haye 
the flats nearly full before sowing the 
seeds, pressing the soil level and smooth 
with a block or piece of wood. When 
it is all smooth and level sow the seed 
carefully and as even as possible, and 
cover with fine loose soil not much deeper 
than the height or diameter of the seeds, 
Thus it will be seen that all seeds cannot 
be sown alike, but this is a good rule 
to follow. Sprinkle on water lightly 
after sowing, but not enough at any 
time to wash out the seeds. Shading or 
covering with common newspaper is 
often useful both in helping the seeds to 
germinate and to keep up a close or 
moist atmosphere, and can be kept dam- 
pened if so desired, and removed when 
seedlings have started to grow at any 
time. 


H. W. HAtss, (In Rural New-Yorker) 




















Individual bloom of Lilium auratum, 
measuring about 11 inches across 


January, 1999 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
January 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


time of anticipation. 


It is a mistake to think that no 
outdoor work can be done in the flower 
garden at this time; much can and 


should be done. 


ok over the bed where the Rose 
od are planted and see that the 
glass jars covering them are upright 
and in place. Sometimes a freeze fol- 
Jowed by a sudden thaw will upheave 
the jars and expose the tender cut- 
tings. An ounce of prevention just 
here prevents future loss. 


Jimeet to flower lovers, is a 


In order to have Hydrangeas in 
ploom for Easter, they should be 
started into new growth in January 
as, under ordinary conditions, they 
reauire three months to make neces- 
sary growth. They are thirsty plants, 
and require an abundance of water; 
besides plant food occasionally. But 
the gorgeous heads of bloom are ample 
payment for one’s labor ; and the same 
plants may be forced year after year. 


Do you grow your own plants of 
Primula obconica? The Primrose de- 
serves its aptly-earned title as being 
the best all-round flower for the home 
florist to attempt. The seed should be 
sown in January. When the seedlings 
have developed three leaves they 
should be taken out of the seed box 
and placed in small pots; with succes- 
sive shiftings to larger sizes as re- 
quired. Never cover the crown of the 
plant; and never allow it to get dry 
are two rules demanding strict ob- 
servance. 


Plant some Sweet Pea seed outdoors 
at this time if the weather permits, in 
order to have extra-early blooms. The 
most successful growers of Sweet 
Peas advocate successive plantings, to 
be made in January, February, and 
March, thereby prolonging the season 
of bloom. Another point to remember 
is that the early-blooming kinds may 
be planted to run on a wire fence, 
thus doing away with stakes and sup- 
ports. Of course this plan cannot be 
used for the late-blooming sorts, as 
the wires may become heated from the 
hot sun and damage the vines. 


As soon as the Stevia gets through 
flowering, usually sometime in this 
month, prepare to take cuttings for 
new plants. Cut off the old stems 
about six inches above the surface of 
the soil, and place the pots in a cool 
place. By March first the old stems 
will be surrounded at the base with a 
number of new shoots. These root 
with great ease and sometimes bloom 
when only a few inches high. The 
young plants should be planted in the 
open ground by the first of June, 


where they may remain until Fall, 
when they should be iifted, put into 
pots, and brought indoors before dan- 
ger of frost. This plant likes a cool 
place. 


In applying liquid fertilizer to 
potted plants, remember to use it with 
care. Sick plants or even plants not 
showing new growth should never be 
given fertilizer, else a dead plant is 
apt to be the result. Follow the di- 
rections, and try the plant food with 
caution until you are certain of its 
effect on the plant. Water the potted 
plants with clear water first, then 
pour a teaspoonful of the mixture on 
the moist earth in each pot. Never 
allow it to touch the leaves, and it 
would be better to keep it from touch- 
ing the stem of the plant. Wait a 
week, (two would be better,) before 
repeating the dose. If the plant seems 
to like its medicine the dose may be 
increased, using due caution. 


Study the new flower catalogues. 
They are a mine of information; be- 
sides they offer an opportunity to read 
about the new discoveries in plants 
and shrubs and where they may be 
purchased. Then for a last sugges- 
tion, and this is of importance, pre- 
serve your catalogues; they are a 
liberal education in the things every 
flower grower needs to know and form 
a handy reference library; deserve 
and should have a place on the shelves. 


Go over your garden plan and study 
it carefully in the light of the ex- 
perience gained in the past season. 
Some plants may be left out entirely 
in the new plan, their place to be filled 
with something more suitable. Cer- 
tain colors of other plants may clash 
with the color scheme of the garden 
and should be discarded; no matter 
how pretty a plant may be, if its color 
strikes a discordant note it should be 
taken out and something else be 
planted. Plants may not do well in a 
certain spot when, if changed to a 
place more to their liking, they will 
flourish. An example of this was seen 
in a certain clump of Gaillardias with 
too much shade for their taste; so 
they devoted their time to the pro- 
duction of leaves at the expense of 
blossoms. Changed to a spot where 
they had an abundance of sunshine, 
they produced flowers in plenty. 
These are only a few suggestions as 
to the benefits to be gained by the 
use of a garden plan. 





A Plea for the Cat 


N A RECENT radio talk, Dr. Hugh 

F. Dailey, chief veterinarian of the 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, Bos- 
ton, said in part: 


+. Calcium, N.Y. 25 


“In our last broadcast, I mentioned 
the fact that people either are extremely 
fond of Cats or cannot tolerate them. 
We received many letters from those who 
were fond of them and a few from those 
who cannot tolerate them. One of the 
latter letters contained a pamphlet en- 
titled, ‘The Menace of the Cat.’ In read- 
ing through this pamphlet we find the 
Cat is blamed for upsetting Nature’s 
bird balance. We also read that the 
Cat is unnecessary as a rodent destroyer 
because the various kinds of non-poison- 
ous rat virus on the market at the 
present do the work effectively. 

“We have too much respect for the 
Cat, and know its habits too well, to ac- 
cept any such statement that the Cat 
alone upsets the balance of Nature in- 
sofar as Birds are concerned. It is 
shamefully unfair to make such a sweep- 
ing statement about the Cat and not in- 
clude the Birds of prey, the Owl, Hawks, 
and those Birds not generally classed as 
Birds of prey, such as the Crows, Jays, 
and Starlings, who continually destroy 
the eggs and young of so many of our 
smaller Birds. Add to this list the 
Squirrels, Snakes, Skunks, Raccoons, 
Weasels and Foxes, and the spraying of 
trees with arsenical insecticides and the 
resurfacing of our roads with tarry 
dressings. The last may seem a little 
far-fetched, but only last Summer we 
had fully fifty little Birds brought in 
during one afternoon, victims of this 
road dressing. They light upon the ap- 
parently sandy surface; their little feet 
sink through into the tar, and they are 
held prisoners. In their efforts to free 
themselves they become encased in a 
coating of sand and tar that causes 
certain death. 

“Now, I hope we have a better idea of 
what really enters into the upsetting of 
Nature’s bird balance. Divide the blame 
properly, and we find that the Cat’s 
share is not so great, after all. From 
careful, personal observation over a 
number of years, I have found that those 
Birds which usually fall victims of the 
Cat are weaklings or injured Birds that 
never would be able to again take care 
of themselves under the existing con- 
ditions, and if the Cat didn’t appear on 
the scene to quickly end their sufferings 
they would eventually die of thirst and 
starvation. Which do you think the 
more merciful? I really believe the Cat 
is only doing what Nature intended she 
should, in obeying the law that only the 
fit shall survive. 

“Many of you who have made a close 
study of Cats know well enough that the 
mother Cat can be depended upon to 
destroy the unfit of her own litter. This 
fact alone shows that the Cat possesses 
more courage and good judgment in this 
respect than we humans do who point an 
accusing finger at her when she treats 
the unfit of bird world in a like manner. 

“I also heartily disagree with the 
statement made in this pamphlet that 
the Cat is unnecessary as a rodent de- 
stroyer. There is no method yet con- 
ceived that will rid premises of these 
pests half so thoroughly and effectively 
as to have a female Cat take up her 
abode on the premises. Continually we 
have people come to the Hospital to se- 
cure Cats for this purpose, after all 
other methods have been tried and failed. 
Some people object to the Kittens that. 
arrive twice a year, but I can assure you 
that they will not cause you a hundredth 
part of the trouble and destruction that 
the same number of rats or mice would 
cause.”—(Our Dumb Animals) 
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in California Gardens 


BY PAULINE G. EWING 








which to plant Roses, shrubs and 

deciduous trees—as they are dor- 
mant now. It is well to buy only 
stock grown in containers, rather than 
those with bare roots, as the shock of 
transplanting is less. Young orna- 
mental trees such as Flowering 
Quince, Crab, Cherry and Peach may 
be had in five-gallon cans, so easily 
removed with a can opener that not 
a single rootlet is broken and they 
bloom in February as though estab- 
lished for years. 


J wren to is the best month in 


Those of you who are over-handy 
with the pruning shears may have 
your way now. Prune everything in 
sight! Many things may be slipped— 
Coprosma, Oleander, Verbena, Snap- 
dragon, Lantana and Veronica—to 
name a few which slip readily. 


When you prune your Roses, at the 
same,.time make cuttings. Choose 
lengths of well-seasoned wood with at 
least three eyes. Place them in rather 
sandy soil or in cedar shavings, in a 
slanting position with the lowest eye 
downward and underground. Nature 
will do the rest. 


Look over your trays of Gladiolus 
bulbs. You will be sure to find a 
baker’s dozen or so of impatient ones 
that have sprouted. Plant them and 
prepare the ground for future plant- 
ings. These early ones should be in 
bloom by All Fools’ Day. Who will 
be the April Fool then? 


If you see Tulips in the stores that 
you just can’t live without, buy them; 
for, strange as it may seem, Tulips 
planted in January give blooms as 
beautiful as those planted in the dy- 
ing year. Plant eight inches deep in 
a shady place on the north side, for 
the “coolth” of southern California 
is hardly cool enough for a Tulip’s 
comfort. For this reason Peonies 
will not do at all, unless at a high alti- 
tude. 


Spray all growing things with Bor- 
deaux mixture at this time, not for- 
getting the Violet bed. See that the 
spray reaches the undersides of the 
Jeaves where those horrid little black 
aphis cling. ‘There should be many 
Violets in bloom now if you mulched 
the bed with manure and cut off all 
the foliage in the Fall. 


You begin to notice many busy little 
Audubon Warblers around among the 
bushes. They go after the mealy 
bugs, egg-cases, aphids and other 
pests in a most business-like manner. 
They have come down from their sum- 
mer homes in the mountains and do 
yeoman’s service in the winter gar- 
dens. Treat them well, make things 
homelike for them, and tie out suet. 


You perhaps have noticed the an- 
nual Poppies you planted in the Fall 
are fast disappearing down the 
throats of the Sparrows, who relish 
them as salad, no doubt. Tie small 
mirrors on strings above the bed to 
frighten them away, or place chicken 
wire over the bed. 


The flower beds that are not “busy” 
just now should have manure, wood 
ashes, humus, or  what-you-have, 
dumped on them and spaded in 
deeply. Leave the beds a mass of 
hills and dales so that the sun and 
air will react on the depths. . 


Stir up the soil around your trees, 
shrubs and perennials. Manure them 
lightly. Make a saucer-like depres- 
sion around each individual so that all 
the moisture will go right to the roots. 
California is indeed a “dry and thirsty 
land” and growing things must store 
up moisture to tide them over the long 
rainless Summer. 


Cannas may be lifted and stored 
now, but it is not necessary. If an 
infrequent frost should lay them low, 
no appreciable damage will be done, 
for inside of a fortnight they will be 
poking red noses up through the soil 
again. The Canna is the rabbit of the 
vegetable kingdom. 


Chose a warm windy day this month 
and dig your Dahlia tubers. Hose 
them to rid of soil and then let them 
dry. Store before nightfall in an 
airy sheltered place. Do not separate 
them now, that is done just before 
planting time. 


A few hardy annuals may now be 
sown in flats and placed in the lath 
house. If the gods did not bless you 
with a lath house, place them on the 
south side of a building with pro- 
jecting eaves as they require some 
shelter. Members of the hardy sis- 
terhood are—Scarlet Flax, Coreopsis, 
Sweet Sultan, Snapdragon, Annual 
Pinks and Cosmos. They will give 
early summer bloom. 


At anytime that you feel the urge, 
you may plant Candytuft, Mignonette, 
or Baby’s Breath. However, the latter 
does best in our Winter. 


If you planted hardy annuals in 
August and September, they should 
be in bloom by now. Sweet Sultan 
likes our Winter best, as does 
Nemesis. The South African, “Star 
of the Veldt” (dimorphotheca auranti- 
aca), seems to like our southern Win- 
ter, for it blooms brilliantly this 
month from a September sowing. Its 
orange-colored Daisies form a mosaic 
of brilliant color under the January 
sun. The winter-blooming Stocks are 
at their best now;—“Beauty of Nice” 














—this variety is called. ee: 
ture the Riviera in the wes 
Nice, painted like a fragrant ra of 
with thousands of these plants dune 
the Winter season. 





After the next rain go out 
your “setting up” exerciges on 
lawn, pulling weeds. However do 
pull up half the state of Califor 
with each handful of burr Cloves at 
Plantain. Shake it off! ¢ 





The bulb foliage is full grow 
the early “Daffies” are showing their 
buds. A few Freesias, (precocions 
minxes,) are in bloom, and amo 
rank growth of the Callas under 
eaves a white spathe is unrolling 
and there. The heyday of the 
is at Eastertide, when they are 
admired by visitors to California, 


Make the Iris think that January jg 
their birth month by giving them 4 
treat of lime. One may purchag 
nowadays a nice lady-like box of hy- 
drated lime for four bits at any geeq 
store—enough for several applications 
on a small garden. 


The chaste-Camellias, which require 
a sheltered shady corner away from 
the trade winds, are in bloom at this 
time. Although beautiful, they ar 
reminiscent of the Roses carved from 
raw potatoes which one sees at co 
fairs. You remember, at the booth 
where the pimply man sells marvelous 
paring knives, which, when tried at 
home, refuse to cut even butter! 


The winter-blooming Iris, Stylosa, 
is sending up its charming wands and 
in the Germanica section, Atropur- 
purea, Florentine Alba, and Arche 
vique can always be depended upon 
for bloom at this time in our latitude, 
although not classed as _ winter- 
blooming. 


Begin now to war on snails and 
slugs. If your garden is free from 
them, under no circumstance accept 
a plant with earth clinging to it, from 
some kind friend living in a neighbor. & 
hood you know to be snail-infested. 
There is a meal sold at seed store 
which is very effective against these 
pests. I would advise against sprink 
ling salt on them as it impoverishe 
the soil. Hunting them with a flash 
light at night when they are abroad, 
and cutting each slimy miscreant it 
two is effective but back-breaking. 
Lay down cabbage leaves or shingles 
in the paths late in the day, and the 
“critters” will crawl under them, then 
one may uncover them later at one’ 
leisure and destroy. An Indian-file of 
quacky ducks headed in at the garden 
gate each morning is most effective § 
and thorough. 





The attention of new readers espe 
cially, of whom a large number are 
coming in each month, is called to the 
Combination Offers and Subscription 
Rewards in the advertising pages. 
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Geranium Maculatum 


ERICAN wild flower worthy 
eee clece in a shady nook of our 
ardens for pleasure and preservation 
fs Geranium Maculatum, known as 
Crane’s Bill, Wild Geranium, Spotted 

Geranium, and Alum Root. ‘ 

The plant blooms from April to 
July. The slender, hairy, jointed 
stems, twelve to eighteen inches high, 
pear pale magenta or purplish-pink 
flowers about one inch across ; consist- 
ing of five lapping, pointed sepals 
porne on elongated peduncles, gener- 
ally with a pair of leaves at their base. 
They ripen into a fruit consisting of 
five small, one-seeded shells, cohering 
around the base of a long beak or 
crane’s bill. At maturity it catapults 
the seeds several feet from the parent 
plant, there to germinate and enlarge 
the colony. The leaves are from three 
to five-parted and variously cleft and 
toothed. The basal leaves are from 
three to six inches across, the older 
ones often being spotted with white. 

The plants may be found in open 
woods or along shady roadsides and 
are easily moved to the garden in 
early Spring. The plant belongs to 
the natural order Geraniacea, consist- 
ing of about five hundred species in- 
cluding the Pelargoniums and distrib- 
uted unequally over the world, being 
particularly abundant at the Cape Of 
Good Hope. 

The name Geranium taken from 
Geranos a Greek word meaning a 
crane, the English name Crane’s Bill 
and the German name Storschsnabel, 
all refer to the beak of the ripened 
seed pod. Geranium Maculatum of 
North America is the most valuable 
medicinal plant of the order. Its root, 
called Alum Root, is extremely astrin- 
gent and abounds in tannin. It is 
used for gargles and as a medicine 
in various diseases. A few of the 
species produce edible tubers. Those 
of Geranium Tuberosum are used as 
food in southern Europe. Those of 
Geranium Parsiflorum in Van Die- 
men’s Land, where they are called 
Native Carrots; and those of Pelar- 
gonium Triste are eaten at the Cape 
Of Good Hope. 

Legend tells us the Geranium is a 
miracle;—Mohammed had occasion to 
wash his shirt on the banks of a 
stream. Laying his shirt upon some 
Mallows to dry, it caused them to 
blush from the fact that theirs was 
the honor of supporting the shirt of 
the Prophet. They kept their color, 
turning into Geraniums and have re- 
mained so ever since. 

_ The so-called Geranium in cultiva- 
tion today is not a Geranium, but a 
Pelargonium. 

When the name Alum Root is ap- 
plied, Geranium Maculatum should not 
be confused with Heuchera Americana 
a member of the Saxifrage family, the 
root of which is also called Alum Root 
and is a powerful styptic and used to 
— a wash for wounds and obstinate 

ers. 


LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 
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Coast Flowers of California 
BY ANTONE J. SOARES 


HE SEASHORE with its sandy 
beaches, its overhanging cliffs, 
its sand dunes, and its ever mur- 
muring waves has always had a pecu- 
liar attraction for me, not only be- 
cause of the pleasure to be found in 
lying upon its stretches of glistening 
sands and listening to the murmur of 
the waves, but because of the many 
species of Wild Flowers that find here 
a congenial habitat. There are many 
flowers that delight to grow in prox- 
imity to the sea, and are found no- 
where else, and there are others that, 
although found growing upon the cliffs 
and dunes, are also found further in- 
land. 
The most conspicuous -plant that 
grows close to the ocean is the Yellow 





Common Monkey Flower, (Mim- 
ulus langsdorffii, var. Guttatus) 


Tree Lupine, Lupinus arboreus. This 
is an exceedingly attractive shrubby 
plant often growing to the height of 
8 feet, of spreading habit, and during 
the period of its inflorescence, when 
adorned with its many racemes of fra- 
grant golden-yellow blossoms, is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. The roots of this 
Lupine penetrate to a considerable 
depth, and for this reason has been 
found useful to plant wherever there 
is sandy soil that needs to be anchored. 
Some of the shrubs found growing 
upon the bluffs overlooking the ocean 
are low and close-cropped on account 
of the strong winds that blow in Sum- 
mer from the sea, but this Lupine does 
not seem to be affected at all. 

There are other Lupines that prefer 





Fig Marigold, Ice Plant, (Mes- 
embryanthemum aequilaterale) 
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to grow close to the sea, and one of 
these is Lupinus littoralis, more com- 
monly known as the Chinook Liquor- 
ice. How it came to acquire this name 
is beyond my knowledge, but for all 
that, it is a very interesting plant, for 
it often grows so close to the breakers 
that one wonders how it manages to 
exist at all. Its decumbent stems are 
one to two feet long and are clothed 
with numerous gray-green leaves com- 
posed of 5 to 7 leaflets that are silky 
on both sides, the hairs being short 
and appressed. The flowers are borne 
in short racemes, and have red ban- 
ners and blue wings. 


Another Lupine that also grows in 
sandy soils close to the ocean is that 
known as Lupinus chamissonis. This 
has spikes of blue- or lavender-colored 
flowers, the banners being distinctly 
marked with permanent yellow spots. 
All Lupines change color after ferti- 
lization takes place, and this gives the 
plant an odd appearance on account of 
the diversity of colors on the same 
spike. This lends an appearance of 
uneven ripening or maturity. 


T= sea cliffs of California are 
high, and in some places inacces- 
sible. Wherever there is a trickle of 
water down a cliff there one finds 
colonies of yellow Monkey Flowers ac- 
companied by beautiful violet-colored 
Seaside Daisies, making the cliffs gay 
with veritable streamers of violet and 
gold. This yellow Monkey Flower is 
the species known in the language of 
the botanist as Mimulus Langsdorfii, 
var. Guttatus, which is also found in 
other sections of California, especially 
in the Sierras and North Coast 
Ranges. There are at least six vari- 
eties of this species listed in the bot- 
anies of this region and one can im- 
— how difficult it is to classify 
them. 


The Seaside Daisy which is known 
by the scientific name of Erigeron 
glaucus, with its large violet-colored 
daisy-like blossoms, is a most adorable 
plant. Its stems rise from a tuft of 
radical leaves and attain a height of 
6 to 12 inches. These are surmounted 
by large flowers that are composed of 
a circle of bright-violet ray flowers, 
and a center of yellow disk flowers. 
The leaves, like those of most plants 
that grow close to the sea, are some- 
what succulent, and slightly viscid. 
Almost anywhere along the cliffs 
which overlook the surging waves, one 
may find this interesting plant in 
bloom during the summer months. 
This should not be confounded with 
the Cliff Aster, Malacothrix saxatilis, 
which is common along the cliffs from 
Santa Barbara southward. . 


There are two species of Mesembry- 
anthemums found growing upon our 
seacoast. The one commonly: known 
as the Fig Marigold is common along 
the cliffs from San Francisco south- 
ward. In the South it finds a more 
congenial home; for there it covers 
large tracts of sand with its succulent 


foliage transforming many a barren 
spot into a mass of restful verdure. 
Its stems which are clothed with suc- 
culent three-angled leaves trail down 
the cliffs for many a yard, and during 
its inflorescence are decked with myr- 
iads of large pink flowers. The fruit 
is fleshy and full of very small seeds 
resembling to some extent, those of 
the Fig; and this characteristic with 
that of the resemblance of its flowers 
to those of the compositae, has given 
rise to the common appellation of Fig 
Marigold. The botanical name of this 
interesting plant is Mesembryanthe- 
mum aquilaterale. On account of the 
remarkable manner in which it will 
withstand severe drouth, this plant 
has been introduced into cultivation 
and is extensively used as a ground 
cover where hardly anything else will 
grow. In Berkeley, California, in the 
University grounds where it is 
planted, it is known by the common 
name of Faculty Onion. 


The Ice Plant, Mesembryanthemum 
erystallinum, which is found from 
Santa Barbara southward, is entirely 
different in appearance from the above 
species. Its leaves are flat, oval, or 
sometimes spatula-shaped. The leaf- 
stems and particularly the calyx-tubes 
are covered with a clear glass-like in- 
crustation that gives the plant the ap- 
pearance of being covered with small 
crystals. It is this characteristic that 
has given rise to the common name of 
Ice Plant. The white or rose-colored 
flowers are borne in the axil of the 
stems and are stemless. When cover- 
ing the ground with its broad green 
leaves glistening with the innumer- 
able small crystals as though covered 
with brilliant drops of dew the effect 
is beautiful, but the prospect of 
tramping through such a sea of suc- 
culent leaves is not at all alluring, for 
the crystals that glow so brilliantly in 
the sunlight are full of water which is 
rapidly yielded when tramped upon, 
and is not conducive to the longevity 
of shoe leather. 


BVERYWHERE along the Seacoast, 
either on the bluffs overlooking 
the ocean or in sandy places, one may 
find the Thrift or Sea Pink in bloom. 
This is a perennial plant. belonging 
to the Thrift Family. Its leaves are 
sedge-like and are borne in a close 
tuft. The simple naked stems are ter- 
minated by globe-shaped heads of 
rather pretty pink flowers. This is 
accompanied by the brilliant-flowered 
Seaside Painted Cup, Castilleja lati- 
folia. At the height of its inflor- 
escence, which is in Midsummer, the 
Seaside Painted Cup makes the cliffs 
and rocky headlands gay with its nu- 
merous spikes of brilliant orange- 
scarlet flowers. Its thick leaves are 
viscid and pubescent. 


The Groundsel Tree found growing 
on the windswept bluffs is not the 
large shrub which one meets in the in- 
terior, but is low and close-cropped 
and hugs the cliffs as though for pro- 
tection against the elements. This is 
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a dioecious shrub, that igs the 
and female blossoms are borne on di 
ferent plants. The flowers of the. + 
shrub are rather inconspicuoyg 
not so those of the female shrub Whi 
are adorned with a silky down Ich 
it appear as though it is laden Wi 
newly drifted snow. This Profugi 
of down is Nature’s provision fop he 
dissemination of its seeds. In corte: 
places along the cliffs one May algo 
find the Ceanothus or Wild 
growing in a prostrate form. is j 
the Ceanothus thyrsiflorus of the bebe 
anist, which further inland grows 
a height of 7 to 8 feet, and which jy 
Springtime is laden with its numerous 
clusters of pretty blue flowers, 
species has for many years been yp 
cultivation in the gardens of Euro 
and in England where it is much 
mired it is called the California Bly. 
Blossom. 


Creeping along the drifting sands 
the Yellow Evening Primrose, Oeno. 


‘thera cheiranthifolia, may be found 


in bloom at almost any season of the 
year. The decumbent stems radiate 
from a central rosette of leaves which 
crown the long taproot. Its flowers 
are rather small, but are of a clear 
golden yellow, and are prettily placed 
along the creeping stem. In the 
South the variety Suffructicosa ig 
found. This has thick stems and 
stemless silvery-grey leaves. It often 
grows in great beds upon the dry 
sands of the seashore, and whe 
adorned with the large showy yellow 
blossoms the effect is beautiful. 

One species of Eriogonum or Wild 
Buckwheat finds a congenial home on 
the rocky cliffs or in sandy places 
along the seashore. This is Erio- 
gonum latifolia. Its large flower heads 
are either terminal or solitary, and 
are of a bright rose color. The whole 
plant is densely wooly and gray-green 
in color, the leaves being wooly be 
neath and smooth above. 


Another plant found in the same 
situations as the above is Eriophylum 
staechadifolium. This is closely re 
lated to the Golden Yarrow found in 
other sections of the state, and be 
longs to the Sunflower Family. Its 
golden-yellow flowers resemble those 
of the common Yarrow, hence the com- 
mon name of one of the species. The 
common name of this maratime species 
is Lizard Tail. 

In sheltered places just beyond the 
bluffs, but still within the sound aad 
influence of the ever-murmuring 
waves, one may find in Spring, W 
Flower gardens that excel in beauty 
any laid out by human hands. & 
these gardens one may find Thistles; 
blue and yellow Lupines; a species of 
Linanthus or Wild Phlox with white 
flowers and yellow centers; the Wild 
Wallflowers; and a host of other flow 
ers such as the Gilia capitata and the 
curiously shaped Pelican Flowef, 
Orthocarpus erianthus. This ha 
blossoms that are shaped like the bill 


of a Pelican, especially when viewed 


from the side. 
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Ramona’s Garden 
BY LENA C. AHLERS, (IIl.) 


EARLY everyone has heard of 
N ‘amore the beautiful story 


of ne vy Helen pag 

n. Often reference 1s made 
oP ely garden of Ramona, the 
heroine of this story. The old house, 
the gardens and the orchards, may 
still be seen, exactly as they were 
when Ramona and the Senora Moreno 
lived there, in the Old Town, San 
pithe garden nearest to the south 
side of the house is probably the most 
delightful feature of the place, and 
was probably Ramona’s and_ the 
Senora’s favorite. It is scarcely an 
acre in size, but is filled with many 
varieties of trees, shrubs, vines and 
plants that give forth a rich fra- 
grance, and it is inhabited by many 
Birds of various species. 

In the center of this delightful gar- 
den is a large deep basin into which 
falls the water that gushes from the 
fountains, and we cannot help but 
fancy how many times Ramona must 
have stood beside it looking into its 
depths with her soft, dreamy eyes. 
Around the rim of this basin are pots 
filled with flowers, and various curi- 
osities brought from the adjacent 
fields. 

To the left of the fountain, extend- 
ing down the east side of the garden 
is a long grape arbor, thickly covered 
with vines. This arbor leads to a 
sparkling brook that runs in the shade 
of some old gnarled Willow trees, 
underneath which, in Ramona’s time, 
the maids did their washing as they 
kneeled on broad, flat stones on the 
edge of the water. It was here that 
Ramona washed the altar cloth re- 
ferred to in the beautiful story. And 











Hoeing in a corner of Ramona’s 
Garden; showing an old adobe wall 
covered with Geraniums and Ivy 


it was at the end of the grape arbor 
that the beautiful young girl first met 
Alessandro, the Indian lad whom she 
loved so deeply. From the south bank 
of the stream a group of hills slant, 
and beyond the brook may be seen the 
Santa Clara River. 

The garden itself is full of many 
flowers, but the Carnations, Gera- 
niums and Musk, that were such great 
favorites of the Senora’s, are still 
found growing in abundance. It is 
said that one day the Senorita picked 
a handful of Musk and said to Father 
Salvierderra, her confessor: “I do not 
know why it is, but it seems to me if 
I were dead, I could be brought to life 
by the smell of Musk.” , 

To the west of the fountain in this 
garden is a shaded gravel walk that 
leads to the entrance of a little chapel 
standing in the midst of Orange trees. 
Trailing vines grow over all the sides 
of the chapel and the pointed roof, 
hanging in gay festoons on every side. 
It was here that Ramona, the Senora 
and other characters in this book, met 
for worship. 

Near the chapel, to the northwest 
end of the garden, stands a tall frame 
of heavy beams, almost covered with 
clinging vines, that supports three 
bells. It is said that originally these 
bells came from Spain, and at one 
time hung in a tower in one of the 
Franciscan Missions in southern Cali- 
fornia. The bells vary in size, the 
largest one being cracked, but is still 
melodious and is used to call the folk 
to chapel. The second to the largest 
bell is used to call the children to 
school, while the smallest bell is used 
to summon folk of the ranch to meals. 

There is a quaint, mysterious Span- 
ish air about the whole place, and as 
the present Senorita and other occu- 
pants of the house go down the garden 
walks in their varied costumes one 
can fancy that the spirit of the old 
Senora Felippe and Ramona are 
watching over them. 
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Toads Work While Birds Sleep 


The Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
done some important work in calling 
attention to value of Toads. While 
those who grow things from the soil 
generally recognize Birds as a valu- 
able ally in the warfare against insect 
pests, comparatively few people un- 
derstand that when Birds cease their 
activity at night the battle is taken 
up by the Toads. 


“Although Toads, like Birds, devour 
some beneficial insects, they more than 
compensate for such indiscriminate feed- 
ing by eating termites, beetle larvae with 
injurious or potential injurious ‘habits, 
plant-sucking bugs, voracious caterpil- 
lars, and other noxious insects. Ab- 
normal infestations of extremely de- 
structive weevils are frequently reduced 
by Toads, and they render a useful serv- 
ice in feeding on adult click beetles, 
which if allowed to propagate would 
add to the number of wireworms feeding 
on valuable crops. Leaf chafers, which 
destroy blossoms and defoliate orchard 
trees, are frequently taken by Toads as 
well as the white grubs of May beetles, 
which are such pests in lawns, meadows, 
and cultivated fields. 

“Under certain conditions in green- 
houses, gardens, fields of small grain, 
or forage crops, and on golf courses, 
Toads perform visibly effective service. 
In any of the situations noxious insects 
and other invertebrates are sure to pre- 
dominate; hence the bulk of the Toad’s 
food consists of injurious forms. 


“Toads have managed to survive thus 
far in spite of their unattractiveness, 
and the absurd superstitions and beliefs 
associated with them. As the country 
has become more densely settled, how- 
ever, Toads have had to face new dan- 
gers from man’s inventions, such as the 
automobile, the mower and binder, and 
other farm machinery. Great numbers 
of Toads migrating across highways are 
destroyed each year by automobiles, and 
the sewer systems of large cities have 
long taken an annual toll. 


“An active interest in the conservation 
of Toads must be taken, says the Bi- 
ological Survey, if these useful animals 
are to escape extermination by the drain- 
ing of their breeding places, by the burn- 
ing over the fields and weeds, etc.” 











Ruins of one of the Missions often visited by Ramona 
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Editorial Notes 


HAT would you like to accomplish 

in your garden in the year to 
come? Having a definite aim will go 
a long way toward bringing its accom- 
plishment. And writing down both 
question and answer will help greatly 
in making ideas definite. A. P. 


“All traveling,” says Ruskin, “is 
dull in exact proportion to its rapid- 
ity” which is perhaps the reason that 
the writers of many so-called Nature 
stories “know so many things that 
ain’t so.” The well-known writer who 
persisted, through a fairly long arti- 
cle, in calling the Indian Pipe an 
Orchid, and another author who sug- 
gested a table decoration composed of 
Hepaticas, Trilliums and Indian Pipes 
must certainly have studied their 
plants from the back seat of a high- 
powered car. A. P. 


If you want something that will be 
a source of constant interest and 
pleasure to the younger members of 
the family, (yes, the older ones too,) 
have a fair-sized Aquarium with a 
few Fish varying enough in size, 
coloring and styles to be interesting; 
two or three Snails of different kinds; 
enough Plants to balance the animal 
and plant life; and perhaps a Tad- 
pole or two. 


To do well, the Aquarium must be 
placed near a window, and to give 
pleasure must be in a constantly-used 
room. Yes, the live things will need 
care; which means both time and 
work, but they are worth it if they 
help in creating a real home atmos- 
phere. The plants seem to do best 
when placed in a little jar of sand 
and dirt with enough shells or stones 
around the roots to prevent the Fish 
from rooting them out. 


There is offered now in seed stores 
a stone which is called an oxygenating 
stone and it is claimed for it that the 
water does not need changing so often 
if a piece of it is put in the Aquarium. 
One dealer said he did not know where 
it came from, or what it is chemically, 


but he had discovered that his Fish 
were healthier from its use. It is 
without doubt a manufactured prod- 
uct; is white, and looks well in the 
Aquarium. I find also that the Fish 
seem to enjoy sand to nose in. It 
is very amusing to see them fill their 
mouths with it and then blow it out 
in clouds. Whether or not it is of 
any other value to them I do not know. 


- 


“Enthusiasm is one of the most 
powerful engines of success. When 
you do a thing, do it with your might. 
Put your whole soul into it. Stamp 
it with your own personality. Be 
active, be energetic, be enthusiastic 
and faithful, and you will accomplish 
your object. Nothing great was ever 
achieved without enthusiasm.” 

(Year Book of Federated Garden 
Clubs) 


HOLD TO THINGS OF BEAUTY 


“A farm woman’s prayer” reads: 
“Keep ever in my soul a sense of the 
perspective, that my kettles and dish- 
cloth may not obscure the beauty of 
the Rose blooming outside my door, 
the quiver of leaves in the summer 
wind, and the classic purity of the 
snow on the valley or hill.” 


(From the same Year Book) 


Don’t be afraid to outgrow your 
own back yard. The world is full of 
beautiful things, and _ interesting 
things that you do not possess and 
probably never will—except in the 
garden of your mind. There is no 
limit to what you can grow in that 
and it is well worth while to cultivate 
it. A. P. 





Useful Hints for January 


HAYE you a pan or box of fine dirt, 
or better still of sand, in a con- 
venient place for Birds to take a dust 
bath?~ If not, it is not too late to put 
one out. Hens are not the only mem- 
bers of the feathered tribe that love 
to wallow in the dust. All the Spar- 
rows are dust bathers and undoubt- 
edly other winter residents. We may 
think dust a poor substitute for water 
but then we are not clothed in feath- 
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ers. Probably such baths 


way towards keeping Birds tree fae 


those tiny “mites” that etimes 
trouble them. yen r 


° th . 
joy a good wallow, unles © Birds en. 


8 ap 
so help to gratify them, 


Blizzards and heavy snow 
due now and during the ee 
months. Such storms take a 
heavy toll of Bird life but not ag wey 
from cold and exposure as from 
of food. Berries and sgeed-hear; 
weeds are either buried with Snow 0) 
encrusted with ice so the nat ; 
winter food supply is not available 
At such times, even the city dweller 
can help, by fastening suet in the 
trees or on a clothes post and scatter. 
ing seeds, bits of bread and other 
scraps in some prepared spot, best of 
all in a feeding box; but the 
dweller is especially blessed in his 
ability to help save the lives of guch 
good friends of his, if he will, 


are deceiving, 


In January when the days begin to 
lengthen, and the sunshine grows 
warmer, house plants may need a 
little encouragement to do their best, 
Fertilizer can be given in various 
ways. Some of the top soil may he 
removed and richer soil put in its 
place, or liquid manure may be used, 
A very little nitrate of soda may be 
sprinkled over the soil and watered 
in; and common soapsuds are not to 
be scorned if other things are not 
readily available. 


The 1929 catalogues are beginning 
to arrive and as “next year is the 
constant life-to-come of gardeners” it 
is quite time to be making the plans 
that will add to the garden’s useful- 
ness and charm. 


Make your lists early; then cut 
them down and revise until they reach 
practical limits, all of which will take 
time, but will save money and many 
disappointments later. Be sure to 
keep a copy of your order when it is 
finally sent, and when the package ar- 
rives, open it promptly and check up 
the contents, that any mistakes can be 
noted and corrected. 


Many of our most desirable peren- 
nials are easily raised from seed, 8 
if you want plants a-plenty—more 
than you care to buy—add a few 


perennials to your seed list. Tee | 


land Poppies, Pyrethrum, Columbines, 
Campanulas, and Delphiniums, are not 
difficult to raise from seed, and quai- 
tities of plants may be obtained i 
this way for a trifling sum. U@ 
phiniums germinate best if sown a 
soon as ripe and they self-sow very 
freely. However, a fair portion of 
those ordered at this time will sprout 
and grow, thus giving one a : 
so that seed can be saved from thes? 
plants and sowed by the first of At 
gust for a fine big crop. ; 


Never be satisfied to order cheap 
seed or bargains; if you are going 
put a lot of time and labor into a gat 


den it does not pay to have a mediocre 
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t will be more satisfying to 
fore : few varieties of first grade, 
than a lot of just anything. 


uick results in a new garden, 
wat pepply lots of bloom from Mid- 
summer on, some Annuals will be 
needed. In most cases the good old 
standbys are wisest as they are easy 
to raise and reliable, but get the best 
varieties. Sweet Alyssum, (Little 
Gem) ; Shirley Poppies (lots of them 
and sowed at intervals of a couple of 
weeks up to July); Calendulas, (two 
or three named varieties) ; Larkspurs, 
(especially a mixture of double ones) ; 
Candytuft; and do not forget Phlox 


Drummondi. 





Dog’s Intelligence Demonstrated 
By Test at Columbia 


NEW YORK, Oct. 10, (AP)—A four- 
year-old German Shepherd Dog was 
given an “intelligence test” at Columbia 
University today and was credited by 
Prof. C. J. Warden with having greater 
mental powers than are usually attrib- 
uted to Dogs. 

The Dog, “Fellow,” who has been in 
the movies, appeared before a psychology 
class at the University. He demon- 
strated his ability to obey commands 
without visual cue; trotting from the 
lecture platform to push his muzzle inte 
the hand of a member of the class desig- 
nated only by the position of his seat; 
leaping, upon command, over any of sev- 
eral tables in the room; and approach- 
ing objects, the names of which were 
familiar to him, but which he had never 
seen before. 

The owner remained concealed behind 
a screen, while he issued commands. 
The Dog also demonstrated his ability 
as a guardian when he was directed by 
his master to lay his head in the lap of a 
woman student and permit no one to ap- 
proach, he growled ferociously even a 
the approach of his owner. ° 








This white Angora Tom, sixteen pounds 
in weight, sits up and begs, walks on his 
hind legs, Tolls over, plays ‘“‘dead dog,” 
and says his prayers. He also boxes, first 
with one front paw and then the other 
—with never a scratch for his mistress! 
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Our Choice in Glads 


BY ARTHUR T. GARRISON, (N. J.) 


HE following varieties of Gladi- 
olus selected to a certain extent 
as to color class, are worthwhile 
as we grow them at Garrison’s Glad 
Garden, in the Heart of South Jersey. 


Our choice, wife and I, as to White 
Glads are :— 


Mrs. F. C. Hornberger; a beautiful 
pure-white, with excellent spike. We 
think it one of the best. 

Carmen Sylva; a very good white at 
a moderate price. , 

Marie Kunderd; early ruffled white 
and hard to beat. 

Joerg’s White; huge white, increases 
and grows well from bulblets. Visitors 
surprised at size of bloom from bulblets. 


Our choice in pink Glads:— 


Longfellow; LaFrance-pink, large ex- 
cellent, a dandy pink. Here is a pink 
visitors picked out. 

Catherine Coleman; a very popular 
pink, almost perfect in every way, al- 
though bulblets grow poorly. 

Giant Nymph; one of the leading light 
pinks. A good commercial Glad. Grows 
good from bulblets and makes lots of 
bulblets. 

Mr. W. H. Phipps; light salmon pink, 
fifteen to eighteen florets open at one 
time,—that is from large bulbs. Bulb- 
lets from this variety are also a slow 
grower. 

Tycko Zang; immense salmon-pink, 
light throat, a good propagator. Will 
fade in extreme heat. 


Our choice in salmon pink:— 


Gloriana; a fine golden salmon pink. 
We think Gloriana a very beautiful 
Glad. Grew well from small bulbs. 

J. A. Carbone; salmon-orange. This 
Glad stands hot weather. 

Sheila; a light salmon; we are very 
fond of Sheila. The florets are large 
and beautiful. It grew well from bulb- 
lets. We gathered lots: of bulblets at 
digging time. 


Our lavender choice :— 


Mrs. F. C. Peters; a very beautiful, 
large, orchid-colored Glad; its one fault, 
bulblets hard to sprout. 

Minuet; new, large light-lavender. A 
top notcher in lavender class. Florets 
large, spike tall. 

Jane Addams; a delicate lavender, 
enormous florets, some measuring nearly 
seven inches. 

Capt. Boynton; a bluish-lavender, with 
a purplish throat. A very popular lav- 
ender in our garden. 

We also like Indian Summer and 
Louise. 


Darker shades and purples:— 


Kirchhoffs Violet; one of our best dark 
blues; we think it excellent. The color 
is surely substantial. 

Elkhart; purple violet, fine clear color; 
good. 

Anna Eberius; mauve purple with 
deeper throat. This variety grew very 
well from bulblets. A standard variety. 


Purple Glory; deep velvety maroon, 2 
good show variety. This Glad made 
large bulbs from bulblets. 

Paul Pfitzer; a new Glad, a dandy 
dark red; made very large florets and 
spike from bulblets. 


Our yellow choice :— 


Claremont; a good light-yellow, deep- 
yellow throat. 

Golden Measure; old but one of the 
best commercial yellows. 

Golden Dream; the best in the yellow 
class, fine in every way. Similar to 
Souvenir in color. 

Gold; a refined yellow; we consider it 
very good. 


Our red choice :— 


Dr. F. E. Bennett; a very large flame- 
scarlet; a fine exhibition variety. One 
of the best reds. Bennett made large 
bulbs from bulblets and many bulblets 
gave dandy spikes; one spike I counted 
had fourteen florets on its bulblet bloom. 

Orange Flame; ruffled orange-scarlet, 
a dandy Glad. This was admired by 
many visitors. 

Beatriz Michelena; red overlaid with 
fiery orange; very large flowers and 
extra tall spikes. This variety caused 
visitors to stop and admire. One of the 
tallest Glads in the field. 

A. W. Hunt; orange red, large spike 
and flowers. 


Our orange choice :— 


Marnia; is a very beautiful golden 
orange. It grows lots of bulblets. 

A. V. Bunce; is a very good bloomer. 
It is a pleasing shade of orange. We 
consider Bunce one of our best Glads. 

Ethelyn; very fine; grows tall and 
produces lots of bulblets; excellent in 
every way. 

Pfitzer’s Triumph; not just this color 
class. A dandy new scarlet, with enor- 
mous florets, one of the best in this color. 
A comer, watch it. 


Our blotched choice:— 


Mrs. F.. Pendleton; an old variety but 
hard to beat. 

Mrs. H. E. Bothin; ruffled salmon, 
with red blotch. 

Iwa; a new blotched Glad; very large 
rose pink with deep throat. Bulblets do 
not grow well for us. 

Sweet Lavender; early; a fine light- 
lavender with a pretty blotch. One of 
my favorites. 

Sweet Rose; pure rose pink, with a 
deep throat blotch. 

Aristocrat; pale pink, flaked orange, 
cream throat with violet feather. To us 
it is very unusual. Bulblets made lots 
of large bulbs. 


Our odd color choice:— 


Emile Aubrun; a blend.of salmon 
slate, orange and red blotch. A pro- 
ducer of many bulblets. 

Bengal Tiger; a red Glad, tiger 
striped. It is odd and a strong grower. 

Romance; salmon rose, with a_ blue 
border. Another very odd Glad. It is 
a good bloomer. 
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John T. Pirie; mahogany-brown, with 
a yellow border and a very dark brown 
throat. This is certainly odd and is in 
a class all by itself. 


Largest Glads: 


The last and following group are 
the largest Glads raised in our gar- 
dens. 

Mrs. Leon Douglass; begonia-rose, 
striped with brilliant scarlet. This was 
the largest Glad of any in our fields. 
This is a strong grower, made large 
bulbs from bulblets, and had lots of 
bulblets to bloom. 

Joerg’s White; immense creamy-white 
with florets extra large. Counted thir- 
teen florets on a bulblet spike. Many 
bulblets bloomed from this variety. 
Bulblets made large bulbs. 

Maurice Fuld; huge rose pink, with 
pretty throat. 

Jane Addams; new lavender; the 
florets are extra large and massive. 

The above notes were partly selected 
from opinions of visitors at our Glad 
gardens. 





Gladiolus Mme. Mounet Sully 


| THE English garden publication, 
Gardening Illustrated, ‘“Gladfan” 
writes about Sully as follows: 


“This is a beautiful large-flowered va- 
riety raised by Lemoine and disseminated 
in 1915. The flowers are pure white with 
large brilliant scarlet blotch on lower 
petals. The spikes are long, carrying 
eight to 14 florets, with four to 12 open 
at atime. A distinct and lovely variety 
and a consistent prize winner. Mme. 
Sully responds to good treatment, and 
should be in every exhibitor’s collection. 
At the recent International Gladiolus 
Exhibition held in London I noticed this 


variety gained first and second prizes for . 


white with blotch, the first prize spike 
being long, with nearly a dozen open 
flowers. This Gladiolus has gained first 
prize three years in succession at the 
British Gladiolus Society’s exhibitions.” 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR:— 


As I was one of the first to grow 
Gladiolus Mme. Mounet Sully in this 
country, importing my stock direct 
from Lemoine in France, I can vouch 
for the value of the estimate which is 
put on this variety by the English 
writer as above. Swlly is surely an 
outstanding variety. 


But this is not telling the whole 
story by any means. As I have grown 
this variety for upwards of ten years, 
and although I have sold compara- 
tively few of the bulbs, my entire 
stock is probably not more than four 
times as large as it was when I 
started. This means that with me 
Sully is a fizzle as a propagator. 


Then Sully has a very soft stem and 
although not inclined to crook, it is 
so soft under certain weather condi- 
tions that it will not stand up in the 
garden. It might be that under higher 
cultural conditions other than I can 
furnish, that Sully would increase 
well. 

So far as its beauty is concerned, 
this is unquestioned. 

The color which is given in the quo- 
tation above as pure white, may better 


be described as a milk white or ivory 
white, and the blotch on the lower 
petal is not scarlet, but, I should say, 
blood red, shading out into the milk- 
white body of the flower in a contrast 
which is hardly comparable in any 
other Glad of my acquaintance. 

I have been hoping from year to 
year that my stock would brace up 
and do something, but have been dis- 
appointed, although I will admit that 
this year, on new ground, Sully has 
behaved better than ever before. 


MADISON COOPER 





Digging Gladiolus Bulblet Stock 


HE EDITOR misunderstood me 

about my way of digging bulblets. 
When the tops are dead or very small, 
I uncover the bulbs. I do not use a 
fork but a sharp hoe, cutting just as 
close to the little bulbs as possible 
and very shallow. After loosening the 
whole row, I kneel or squat astride 
the row and with the first two fingers 
pull towards me the bulbs and loose 
soil and drop the mass into the sieve. 
My neighbor, Black, takes a sharpened 
stick in his fist and loosens up the 
mass and then scoops it up. 

I cannot imagine myself sitting on 
a stool to dig. Perhaps it can be 
hitched along fast enough, but it 
seems as if it must be a slow process. 

I still think the bulblets will make 
a better growth in a narrow row with 
room to expand than when crowded 
in a three-inch mass. Also that it is 
easier to rake the row when narrow, 
and if it happens to be rainy when the 
ground should be raked, the crab grass 
has a chance to get a start. One seed 
is enough to make trouble. 

About the Columbia Planter. We 
found it necessary to get some cylin- 
ders bored with as large cups as 


- possible and also with a round file, 


enlarged the throat as much as could 
be without filing off the rivets. Some- 
times when bulblets are large or mixed 
with many small bulbs, I have taken 
out the brush. If you want to plant 
especially thick, you can go back with 
the planter on the same row, even so 
it saves a lot of time, compared with 
using the plow. 


GEO. S. WoopRUFF, (Iowa) 





Sumac Lemonade 


ROM the time its berries ripen in 

Midsummer until well into the Win- 
ter, no bush is more conspicuous along 
the roadsides of eastern North America 
than the common Sumac. It is so at- 
tractive in fruit, particularly when the 
leaves also turn red after frost, that 
gardeners have forgiven it for being 
commonplace and native, and of late 
years have taken it into their gardens. 
A very few of the thousands who have 
seen and admired the brilliant fruits 
may have tasted them and found that 
they were distinctly acid, rather like 
lemon juice with a hint of strawberry 
or cherry flavoring. Fewer still have 
learned that they are indeed so lemon- 
like that we can use them, as did the 


Jenna 7 


American Indians, to pr 
refreshing fruit drink which ne a Very 
be distinguished from genuine lent 
Any of our common red-berried wi 
mer-fruiting Sumacs may be used: a 
common Staghorn Sumac (Rhus 
phina), its milky-juiced relative ty. 
smooth Sumac (Rhus glabra), op the 
much smaller dwarf Sumac (Rh 
copallina). bd 
The ade can be made any time 
the fruits have ripened until the berri 
have fallen. The ripeness of the fry} 
can be tested in several ways pe 
easily by the smell. When fully the 
they smell surprisingly like req. bing 
berry jam. It may be that the dark. 
red color adds to the illusion, but no 
other two materials have ever ; 
so strikingly similar in odor as Sumae 
berries warmed by the sun of an August 
afternoon and freshly-made strawberry 
jam. A more exact method of tes 
the fruits is by the taste. The fruits 
are ripe if the finger, when rubbed 
over them, tastes sharply acid, much as 
though it had been stuck in a cut lemon, 
The flavor in which we are interested 
is located in the hairs which clothe the 
fruit, the juice itself being bitter, Pop 
this reason one needs to get as much 
flavor as possible out of the hairs and 
as little as possible from the rest of the 
plant. 


Little equipment is needed to make the 
drink: One or two basins or |] 
bowls, a fine-meshed cheese-cloth, and a 
pitcher of water. Fill one of the bowls 
partly full of water, take up a single 
head of Sumac and break or brush of 
the separate berries, working as rapidly 
as possible. Repeat the process with 
two or three more heads until the water 
is fairly full of berries. Then plunge 
the tips of the fingers into the water 
and rub the berries briskly between 
them. Do not squeeze too hard, for the 
object is not to press out the juice, but 
to break the tiny hairs on the surface, 
Rub for a few minutes, then strain the 
liquid through a double-folded cheese. 
cloth, sweeten, and dilute to taste. 

If the directions have been followed 
the flavor may be depended upon. it 
varies somewhat with the three species 
used but may generally be compared t 
lemonade with a dash of cherry juice, 
The color is quite another matter. It 
is never twice the same and can be any 
thing from a dirty yellow or ruddy 
brown to a bright rose or orange 
Freshly ripened fruit usually giver 
brighter colors than that collected dur 
ing the Winter, but even here there an 
too many exceptions to permit a 


“But what about poison Sumac,” some 
one will say, “is there no danger 
getting hold of it by mistake?” Non 
at all, as long as only red-fruited St 
macs are gathered. So much has bee 
written and told about “poison shit 
macks” and so few people have seen 
real article, that in many parts of 
country it is commonly believed that red 
Sumacs are the poisonous ones. a 
tunately, the true poison Sumacs 
strikingly different from the red-berried 
ones. They are swamp-loving 8s ; 
and are seldom met with by those who 
have a fear of wet feet. Furthermor 
their berries are a dirty-white and hang 
down in open clusters. For them, as for 





many other poison berries, the rhyme 


we learned in childhood is a safe guide: 


“Berries red, have no dread. 
Berries white, flee from sight.” 


—(Bulletin Missouri Botanical Garden) 
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The Garden Spiders 


BY MARY C. SHAW, (Calif.) 


put having jointed feet and no 
backbones, are classed anatomic- 
ally as Arthropoda. 


are cousins to Scorpions, Sow- 
sie“ Crabe, Lobsters, Shrimps and 
that awkward Daddy-long-legs. 

Many there are who despise and de- 
test Spiders, but this may be at least 
partially explained by the fact that 
they know less about them than is 
known of most other inhabitants of 
our gardens, and indeed, very often a 
slight acquaintance is quite apt to 
cause prejudice and suspicion in the 
human mind. When we remember 
that these small animals destroy 
largely two of our greatest pests, flies 
and mosquitoes, we should protect 
them for this alone. 

And when we study the wonderful 
ways of the Spider, we soon lose our 
dislike for it. Because Spiders possess 
a certain amount of venom for killing 
their prey, they have attained a bad 
reputation for poisonous bites, but 
that to a great extent is a fairy tale, 


Goat are not strictly insects, 


as in reality there are very few, ex- 
cept in tropical countries, that are to 
be feared; and all Spiders, as a rule, 
will try to get away from one if mo- 
lested. 


A Spider has a marvelous assort- 
ment of legs. Some are used as feel- 
ers, others for crushing and handling 
food, while various ones are employed 
in climbing, in web-weaving and rapid 
transit. 

Spiders are also especially well- 
furnished with eyes, some species hav- 
ing as many as eight, so in this way 
they are greater adepts at seeing from 
the back of their heads than even the 
proverbial teacher. 

Spiders vary greatly in size, form, 
and color; fitting in most admirably 
with their surroundings. 

Some are lanky and scrawny while 
others are alarmingly obese or dropsi- 
cal in appearance, and many are par- 
tially covered with hair. While their 
prevailing colors are in tones of 
browns and blacks and greys, there 
are also white, black and yellow ones, 











Garden Spider at home in a Fuchsia 
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and many are strikingly marked and 
spotted with brilliant reds and greens. 
It is known that these curious crea- 
tures at times change in color to cor- 
respond with the natural habitat. 


The writer has seen much of the 
Garden Spider, (araneida gigas). 
This variety is large and fat, dark- 
colored, mottled with yellow, and is an 
orb-weaving sort with a wheel-like 
web approaching perfection. 


She sets up housekeeping among 
the vegetation and is not shy or easily 
disturbed. The one in mind had a fine 
large web in the vines close to the 
window where her maneuvers could 
be quite closely watched. For days 
there would be no food in the larder 
and occasionally, fearing that she 
might have to leave for richer pas- 
tures, I would catch some insects and 
place them gently in the web. Then 
very soon the Spider would come and 
start operations upon it. 

For months she was there and be- 
came quite a fearless pet; but finally, 
after securely hanging a good-sized 
brown weatherproof sack of eggs 





























Trapdoor Spider 
(Bothriocyrtium Californicum) 
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among the foliage, she disappeared 
altogether. 

Another most interesting Spider 
was a tiny one, also domiciled close to 
the window. In the morning he would 
be there with his delicate, irregular 
web thrown across the corner; but 
when the sun begun to shine hot upon 
him, a strange sight met with our 
gaze. He would hurriedly travel 
across the web, taking it up as he 
went, and would then go in hiding 
until toward evening. 

When cool, he would come out to 
spread once more in a twinkling, his 
tiny frail web. Needless to say, we 
became quite attached to the sprightly, 
sagacious little thing. 

The third Spider to mention is 
known as the Trapdoor Spider, 
(bothriocyrtium californicum). This 
fellow is larger, hairier and of 
stronger build than most Spiders, and 
in color a dark, dull grey. 

He and his curious home are found 
in the dry, bare spots of the garden. 
His hole is somewhat more than a 
half-inch in diameter and possibly two 
inches in depth with sometimes a sec- 
ond chamber branching off at the side. 
The nest is completely lined with 
closely-woven, fine-textured webbing; 
this in itself a work of art; and the 
.openings are finished with perfectly 


fitting miniature trapdoors, cleverly 
fashioned of earth and web, and deli- 
cately hinged. 

The Spider himself sits tight in his 
cozy house, yet never fails to give a 
welcome to any insect that may hap- 
pen to step in at the open door, or if 
the guest hesitates, Mr. Spider will 
walk out and make a dash over the 
threshold to snatch the passerby and 
compel him to come in. 

In some mysterious way these tiny 
trapdoors belonging to this special 
sort of a Spider are opened and shut 
at the will of the occupant. The entire 
home is another of Nature’s marvels. 

The silky web spun by Spiders is 
much stronger, finer and more elastic 
than that of the silkworm, and is in 
general use as crosswires in telescopes 
and transits. Although some articles 
have been fashioned of fabric woven 
from the web, including garments, 
also a cloth exceedingly delicate in 
texture, yet sufficiently substantial to 
allow pictures to be painted upon it, 
this silk will probably never have real 
commercial value, for it would entail 
far too much labor to keep the Spiders 
supplied with proper food, and be- 
sides, the creatures are very like dear 
Gene Field’s “Gingham Dog and 
Calico Cat,”—they scrap and fight to 
the bitter end, and eat each other up. 





How Nature Prunes Trees 


Ts first thing some folks think 
about when starting a Shade Tree 
on its career is a way to cut back a 
part of its crown. It is a selfish act 
to prune a Shade Tree unnecessarily. 
Of course, when a Tree is ready to be 
set, in removing it from the ground, 
some of its feeding roots will be in- 











A man who tops a Shade Tree enlarges 
the shaded area, but provides no shade 
for the next generation. 


jured or destroyed. Since Nature 
keeps her Trees well balanced, under 
such conditions when man sets out a 
Tree, if he fails to cut back the top, 
to balance the reduced root system, 
Nature will necessarily do it for him. 
The ability of the Tree’s root system, 
balances its work ability in the crown; 
hence any disturbance of the top, or 
of roots throws the Tree out of bal- 
ance. This is why we cut back the 
top of a newly-set Tree. But there 
are thousands of prosperous Trees 
that are unnecessarily butchered every 
year. 

It may be possible for us to force a 
Tree to so shape its crown that it will 
give us a denser shade, but every time 
we cut back the top of a Tree, we 
shorten its years. A Tree let grow 
naturally, barring the ravages of fires, 
insects, and fungous pests, should be 
a Methuselah in age, but Trees that 
are “topped” soon reach an age where 
they are likely to fall an easy victim 
to storms which tear their large 
spreading branches from their bodies. 
So he who practices tree-topping, 
seeks self-comfort, and guarantees no 
Shade Tree for the next generation. 

Nature has a unique method of 
pruning her Trees. The fungi and 
beetles are her most dependable saws 
and hatchets, and when a stubborn 
limb fails to fall under the weight of 
ice and snow, she sends March winds 
before Spring to break the dead 
branches off. In fact, March winds 
are Nature’s trusty pruning hooks. 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
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A Good Turtle Story 


D®: COOPER HOLTZCLAW a 
known surgeon, tells me the 
“<= _ Ppt story: ol. 
“The chief surgeon of t 
Railway, an old friend of ey Southam 
a farm, and at his invitation ped: 
I drove out to pay him a brie Visit” 
“Shortly after my arrival he 
me out to see his large Martin bo 
and the Martins that were coming . 
going. As he pointed up to it he 
horrified as well as greatly Surprised 
to see a Blacksnake which had Climbeq 
the pole, and with its head inside Ww. 
making way with the baby Birds 
Running for his shotgun, in a few 
minutes the Snake was lying flat y 
the ground wriggling about. 2 
came the Madam, who had been hop. 
ing in the garden, and she finishe 
Sir Blacksnake by chopping his body 
in two near the middle. When ghe 
had done this, two tiny, featherlesg 
Martins rolled out from one half of 
the Snake, while a baby Turtle, not 
larger than a fifty-cent piece, walked 
deliberately out from the other side, 
“Here is where the amusing phage 
of the event comes in,” declared Dr, 
Holtzclaw, with a hearty laugh. “The 
little Turtle turned around about 
twice to get his bearings, and ag he 
did so, I could almost read in his 
actions, ‘Where in the devil am I any. 
way?’ whereupon he took off, going 
in the direction of the nearest water, 
as if he was thoroughly acquainted 
with the neighborhood.” 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 








Random Nature Notes 


Many Moths come forth on warm 
Winter days. I have seen them gather 
about the screened windows at night 
in the middle of January and beat 
frantically about as they do in Mid 
summer. 


On damp afternoons when the § 
weather is warmer in December and 
the winter months, Craneflies come 
forth and give their crazy dances that 
thus far man fails to comprehend. 


Does a tree possess the sense of 
smell? If not, how do the hair roots 
find the clay sewer pipes, into which 
they flock to devour the fertile food? 
I have removed from a four-inch clay 
pipe, long lines of hair roots that 
filled the space three-fourths, from 4 
three year’s growth. 


An English Sparrow is a plucky 
little fellow. Recently, I observed one 
flying with a third of a cracker in it 
beak. Three other Sparrows 
hoped to share in the cold luncheot 
were following. As the Bird was d 
rectly over a highway it dropped its 
load. A heavy truck was fast ap 
proaching, but the Birds darted 
the ground, and the rightful owne 
grabbed up the cracker and man 
to escape just as the truck roared ove 
the spot! 
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Garden Flowers for Bees 
BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


HERE is an added attraction to 
T ite Flower Garden when the In- 

sect visitors are numerous; the 
sound of humming Bees and the sight 
of brilliant Butterflies sipping nectar, 
while dainty Humming Birds flit here 
and there among the blossoms, add a 
pit of charm to every garden. Every 
Beekeeper dreams of planting fields 
of flowers rich in nectar and harvest- 
ing therefrom a bountiful crop of 
honey. 

While the amount of honey gathered 
from the flowers in the average gar- 
den can hardly be detected in the hive, 
few lovers of the busy little Insects 
but have a thought of their special 
interest in selecting the varieties to 
plant. ; 

The question as to which flowers 
yield most nectar asked by the Bee- 
keeper who has a small field which 
he wishes to plant to nectar-yielding 
flowers, is typical of hundreds of 
others in similar situations. Even 
though little honey is secured, it is 
a joy to see the Bees reveling among 
the flowers. 


There are few plants which yield 
nectar freely under all conditions. 

















Veronica blooms over a long period 
and is constantly visited by the Bees 


Some adapt themselves to a great va- 
riety of climatic and soil conditions, 
while others are exacting in their re- 
quirements. Some that grow vigor- 
ously in different environments will 
yield nectar under some climatic con- 
ditions and refuse to do so in others. 
Much still remains to be learned as to 
the pecularities of plants and espe- 
cially as concerns their nectar-bear- 
ing ability. 

Bees come to the garden, however, 
as much for pollen as for honey. 
Pollen forms the principal source of 
nitrogenous food and is especially 
important for the growing larvae. 
Some plants yield a great deal of 
pollen which is gathered freely by the 
Bees, but offer no nectar. Others 
give forth nectar in abundance while 
their pollen yield is sparing. 

Since it requires acres of a partic- 
ular plant to provide nectar in suffi- 
cient abundance to be of much value 
in the production of a honey crop, Bee- 
keepers seldom do any planting espe- 
cially for the Bees. The flying range 
of three or four miles in every direc- 








Pentstemons are rich in nectar and 
some varieties are valuable Bee Plants 
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tion from the hive gives the Bees 
access to large pastures. In localities 
where such field crops as the Clovers, 
Buckwheat or Alfalfa are largely 
grown, good crops of honey are likely 
to be harvested under favorable con- 
ditions. Where such areas are lack- 
ing the Bees must depend upon the 
minor sources. If there are numerous 
gardens, waste areas, and roadsides 
where a variety of nectar-yielding 
plants may grow, good crops may be 
harvested, since the total of all pro- 
vides forage in abundance. 


With the coming of the first warm 
days of Spring, the Bees are very 
eager for both nectar and pollen. At 
this season brood-rearing is active 
and the youngsters within the hive 
consume large quantities of stores. 
The reserves are heavily drawn upon 
even with such additions as come from 
the field. Among the early Garden 
Flowers which attract the Bees are 
the Crocus and Scilla sibirica. In lo- 
calities where garden clubs have en- 
couraged naturalization of these flow- 
ers in large numbers, they are of great 
help to the Bees at this uncertain 
season. Spring days are hard for the 
Bees because the weather is so often 
cold and rainy so that they are un- 
able to go afield in search of such 
nectar as might otherwise be avail- 
able. 

Scilla siberica takes very kindly to 
our mid-west conditions. On my Iowa 
farm where I planted a hundred bulbs 
under the trees a dozen years ago, 
there are now thousands of them. 
They have gradually spread until they 
cover a much larger area than at first 
and scattered specimens occur here 
and there for some distance around. 
They bloom when few other flowers 
are out and add much to my pleasure 
as well as that of the Bees. There is 
a long list of Garden Flowers which 
attracts the Bees later in the season. 
Those which bloom at the time when 
the Clover harvest is on are often 
overlooked by the Bees even though 
very rich in nectar. This may be ac- 
counted for from the fact that Bees 
usually continue to gather nectar from 
a particular source as long as it yields 
freely, once they have found it. 


Mignonette is a native of Egypt 
which is widely grown in American 
gardens. In California where condi- 
tions are probably somewhat similar 
to its native country it is said to be 
a wonderful source of nectar. In the 
Northern and Eastern States, however, 
reports are not so favorable. A con- 
siderable area of this species was once 
planted at the Michigan Agricultural 
College especially for the Bees. Great 
things were expected of this experi- 
mental planting. It began blooming 
in late June—the season of White 
Clover—and the Bees paid little at- 
tention to it. Whether it was because 
the Bees were so busy with White 
Clover that they failed to find it, or 
whether the Mignonette did not se- 
crete freely under Michigan condi- 
tions, I am unable to state. One en- 
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thusiastic California Beekeeper wrote 
that he thought that an acre of Mig- 
nonette would support a hundred 
hives of Bees. Of course there is no 
plant which would support any such 
number of Bees and such an extrav- 
agant statement is misleading. It 
does indicate that Bees found it very 
attractive under California conditions. 


The Spider Plant, (Cleome spinosa,) 
is rich in nectar, as is the related 
Cleome, commonly called Rocky Moun- 
tain Bee Plant. At one time the Bee- 
keepers became much excited about 
the possibilities of these plants and 
sought to have them distributed for 
general planting. The flowers are at- 
tractive and are a worth-while addi- 
tion to any garden. 

Bachelor’s Buttons, Gaillardias, 
Pentstemons and Basil are all rich in 
nectar and attractive to insects. The 
Veronicas bloom over a long season 
and are constantly visited by Bees, 
Butterflies, etc. 

Borage and Chicory were common 
to gardens of grandmothers’ day and 
in many places have escaped and be- 
come established along roadsides and 
in waste places. Both are among the 
plants widely recognized for their at- 
traction to the Bees. 

The Coneflowers and Coreopsis are 
among the late-flowering sorts which 
one may expect to find freely visited 
by Insects of various kinds. The Bee 
Balm, like other Monardas, yields 
nectar abundantly; so apparent was 
the fact that it was given its name 
because of its visitors. 

In California, the Poinsettia is very 
generally grown for ornamental pur- 
poses. Its nectaries are very con- 
spicuous, the nectar gathering in large 
drops, yet we hear nothing of honey 
from this source because there are 
not enough Poinsettias available to 
provide honey unmixed with that 
from other sources. 

The story of the service which the 
Bees render to the flowers in exchange 
for the abundant food supply must be 
told at another time; but it is of vital 
importance to every gardener. 





The Love of Dogs 


The love for Dogs, which has of course 
existed from time out of mind, may be 
looked upon in its present stage as part 
of that wider feeling for brute kind at 
large, which is a distinctive mark of our 
century. Now, as never before, thought- 
ful and sound-hearted men and women 
everywhere are making the protection 
and comfort of animals their special 
business. It is coming to be felt that 
the humanitarianism which stops short 
with man, ignoring the vast majority 
of sentient beings to whom numerically 
homo sapiens is utterly insignificant, is 
narrow and arbitrary; that a religion 
which explains satisfactorily God’s re- 
lation to the mortal race, but leaves all 
Jower orders to suffer and to die, is 
partial and by so much unconvincing; 
that the argument, so to say, does not go 
on all fours. 

RICHARD BuRTON (in Dogs and Dog 
Literature) 


























Iris Troubles 


BY E. L. C., (In Wisconsin Horticulture) 


EEPING stride with the increasing 

interest shown in the growing of 

Iris have been its pest problems. 
Until comparatively recent years the 
Iris was believed to be one of our orna- 
mental perennials that was not subject 
to insect and disease enemies. During 
the past few years there have appeared 
two outstanding troubles affecting Iris 
which are rapidly increasing in their 
virulence and are being reported from 
an ever-increasing number of localities. 
These are the Iris Borer, (Macronoctua 
onusta,) and the Iris Root Rot, (Bacillus 
carotovorus). 

The former trouble-maker is an insect 
which a score of years ago was not known 
to exist in United States. Its introduc- 
tion and spread has doubtlessly taken 
place through shipments of infested 
rhizomes and at the present time this 
pest has become widely established 
throughout the eastern part of the 
United States and some parts of Canada. 
It is believed by some authorities that 
this pest may have become rapidly es- 
tablished on the common Wild Blue Flag 
before sufficient parasites had discovered 
it to check it. Besides feeding on wild 
and cultivated Iris, the Lily plants are 
frequently attacked, but because of the 
activity of its parasites the Borer has 
not as yet occurred in large numbers in 
any one place for more than a year or 
two. During the past Summer a num- 
ber of large plantings were visited that 
showed a heavy infestation, which nat- 
urally resulted in heavy losses, but 
formerly infested plantings were found 
to be again practically free as a result 
of carefully carrying out the known con- 
trol measures. 

The injury is done by the larval stage 
of a brownish moth which, although one 
of the largest cutworm moths, is not 
very conspicuous, and appears in the late 
Fall when the females deposit their eggs 
on the leaves of the host plants men- 
tioned above. Winter is passed in this 
egg stage on the leaves and the larvae 
begin hatching during the latter part of 
May and continue, some hatching a 
month later. Upon hatching, the young 
caterpillars at first wander about over 
the foliage, biting small characteristic 
holes here and there and then they begin 
working in earnest upon root and crown 
of the plant. Very little damage is no- 
ticed until the larvae are about half 
grown and then dead leaves begin to 
appear, indicating something wrong. 
Upon examination the roots will be 
found to be badly infested by worms 
ranging in length from one and a half 
to two inches, and varying in color from 
a drab cream color to a reddish tint, 
ornamented along the sides with distinct 
rows of black dots. During the latter 
part of August these larvae pupate and 
from the resulting pupae emerge the 
moths which lay the overwintering eggs. 


The control of the Iris Borer obviously 
consists in carefully gathering up and 
burning all dried foliage in the late 
Fall and early Spring to reduce the 





number of overwintering eggs : 
mum. This should ey followed am 
the early Spring by spraying thoro pa 
all young growth as it appears 
calcium arsenate used at the rate of one 
ounce per gallon of water, in which 
ounce of laundry soap has been on 
viously dissolved. During the i 
season seriously infested plants should 
be dug up and the Borer either cyt 
and destroyed or the entire plant burned, 


Closely associated with this Borer and 
spread to a large extent by it is a bas. 
terial disease known as the Iris 
Rot, (Bacillus carotovorus.) This dis. 
ease, although a serious one, does not at- 
tack plants unless the growth is tender 
and soft. Care should be taken there 
fore to use only those fertilizers which 
will produce a strong and resistant 
growth. The best means of gg 
choice plants attacked by Root Rot 
seems to be removing the diseased rooty 
where they are limited to one side of 
the plant and digging a hole beside the 
plant which will permit the aeration of 
the exposed rhizome. In Indiana where 
some work has been done with this dig. 
ease it was found that where the Rot 
occurred in the center of a clump the 
only method feasible of saving the plant 
consisted in digging up the entire clump, 
dividing it, cutting out all affected parts 
and drying the remainder of the clump 
thoroughly in the sun before replanting, 





Whitewood Tree and Others 


| bey ADDITION to what has been said 
in recent issues of THE FLOWER 
GROWER regarding specimens of the 
Tulip Tree, as it is popularly known 
in many places, Whitewood Liriode 
dron tulipifera, may I say that some 
thirty years ago there was on the 
Manice estate at Queens, L. I., N.Y, 
a noble specimen between fifty and 
seventy feet in height, and as it was 
growing in an open meadow over a 
hundred feet distant from the nearest 
trees, it had every opportunity t 
properly develop itself. It commenced 
to branch some five feet from the 
ground and the branches being equally 
distributed it was a tree of super 
beauty during its season of bloom. 


The late D. F. Manice was an e& 
thusiastic horticulturist and at the 
time of his death had a superb ck 
lection of greenhouse and pere 
plants as well as hardy shrubs and 
trees, all of which were well growl 
and cared for. Among the trees wer 
Virgilia lutea, upwards of forty feet 
in height, Ginkgo biloba fifty f 
Magnolia conspicua sixty feet, and 
macrophylla upwards of sixty feet 


last, but not least, a perfect specimel 


of the Cedar of Lebanon. 
CuHas. E. PARNELL, (N.Y.) 
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Antiques 





Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 








Sheraton’s Furniture 
BY CLARK W. BROWN 


of the so-called “Big Four” de- 
signers of furniture, was born 
about 1750 but was very little known 
until 1790 when he came to London. 
It is interesting to note that Chip- 
pendale had been dead ten years, and 
Hepplewhite for four years, at this 


ti 


Tor the SHERATON, the last 


"Sheraton took ideas from all three 
of his predecessors and refined and 
carried them out to some extent in his 
designs. 

a ned a book of designs in 1791 
called “The Cabinetmaker’s and Up- 
holster’s Drawing Book,” and in the 
preface he praises highly his own 
patterns and makes light of the prod- 
ucts of the designers before him. He 
says that Hepplewhite’s designs which 
were published two years before are 
“quite antiquated.” His book gives 
perspective drawings, but much of the 
first part is rather dry, dealing with 
geometry. The latter part gives de- 
scriptions and uses of many of his 
pieces. 

Sheraton was born of poor parents, 
was poor all his life, and died without 
means in 1806. His life was a con- 
stant struggle against want. 

For two years after coming to Lon- 
don he made considerable furniture, 
and his early pieces were some of the 
most beautiful ever made; but on the 
other hand some of his late pieces 
were anything but beautiful, combin- 
ing as they did some ideas from the 
Empire period taken from the French. 

After two years much of his time 
was taken by his writings of books, 
tracts, and occasional preaching. 

The early furniture was elegant in 
design, gracefully ornamented, and 


well-constructed. Some was decorated 
with paintings, similar to Hepple- 
whites, but he depended largely on 
veneer and inlay work, using satin- 
wood extensively also tulipwood and 
other woods. 

It is not possible always to dis- 
tinguish between the work of Hepple- 
white and Sheraton, but there are 
certain features that can be usually 
depended upon to tell them. 

The legs of Sheraton pieces are 
slender, straight and tapering, usually 
ending in a little collar called a “spade 
foot.” Many of the legs were grooved 
or reeded and sometimes carved in 
addition. Occasionally they were 
fitted with small brass castors. 


The beds of Sheraton had vase- 
shaped turnings which were usually 
reeded and some were grooved spi- 
rally. The Acanthus carving some- 
times divided two different forms of 
turnings. The feet were turned and 
the headboard had scroll ends or swan- 
neck scrolls. 

The beds of this early period all 
had the canopy tops. 

Bureaus or chests, and chests on 
chests, were nicely proportioned, and 
selected mahogany crotch veneer was 
largely used. Delicately inlaid and 
with French feet they were among the 
finest pieces made. A mirror was 
usually hung over the bureaus, but 
Sheraton made a frame to hold a 
dainty mirror, with two boxes or 
drawers below to hold trinkets. This 
sat on the bureau and were elegant 
pieces. 

Sheraton’s chairs were of the most 
lasting benefit to the furniture busi- 
ness as the designs are copied in part 
to the present time. Mrs. Lockwood 
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says, “Here we have chairs as grace- 
ful as Hepplewhite’s, as correct as 
Adam’s, and as sound as Chippen- 
dale’s. No wonder we see them every- 
where.” 

The backs were usually square or 
rectangular, the seats square or a 
slightly rounded front and the legs 
straight, either round or square but 
always tapered, with a spade or ball 
foot, and without stretchers. 

The back had a narrow slat just 
above the seat and the top rail was fre- 
quently straight though sometimes 
raised in the center or curved so there 
is practically a square opening which 
was as a frame for his design. These 
designs were of an endless variety 
of delicate spindles, slats, etc., and 
might take up only the middle of the 
space or extend clear across. All of 
the work was highly decorated with 
inlay of satinwood or other contrast- 
ing woods. 

In desks, Sheraton was especially 
fond of the secret drawers and some 
pieces have a great many of these, 
one being described as having 36 of 
these tiny drawers each with its little 
ivory knob. 

Those having tall tops for books 
were made more plain in outline than 
the previous designs, the broken arch 
top being replaced with one quite 
plain. Some of the desks had “Tam- 
bours” made of strips of wood pasted 
on cloth which would roll out in front 
of and conceal the pigeonholes, and 
were the forerunner of the roll-top 
desk. 

Sheraton’s settees were also of su- 
perior merit and frequently had three 
or four chair backs for the back of 
the settee. Some were cane-seated 
and had cane in the backs with the 
inlaid woodwork. Some of the later 
ones had painted and stencilled slats. 

The sofas and wing chairs were so 
covered with upholstery that but little 
of the wood showed except the legs, 
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but these were the usual Sheraton 
styles; the sofas having three or four 
of the delicate reeded legs in front. 


The sideboards of Sheraton had 
some of his finest work and contained 
many things newly-designed by him 
for convenience, such as compartments 
for the wine bottles, slides for the 
serving trays, and holders for the 
glasses and plates. A brass rail was 
sometimes mounted on the back which 
had a green silk curtain and this made 
a fine place to tilt the large pieces of 
silver to show them off to the best 
advantage. Some had candlesticks 
mounted at each end that the light 
might shine on, and beautify the 
plate. 


It is said that Sheraton sideboards 
always have convex front corners 
while Hepplewhite’s have concave 
corners. 


Sheraton designed knife-boxes but 


it is probable that they were all made 
by other shops. 


Tables of all kinds were designed 
and made. Sheraton was a genius in 
applying little contrivances and com- 
partments for the convenience of the 
owner of his pieces. 

Sofa tables, The Kidney table and 
others that we have previously de- 
scribed were of his invention and de- 
signing. 

His extension tables, or the two, 
three or four part tables, can be told 
by their usual slender reeded legs. 

Illustration number 1 shows the 
upper part of a Sheraton card table of 
about 1795. This is of mahogany 
with a broad band of satinwood inlay 
around the panels and the usual reeded 
legs. On the table is a pair of sap- 
phire blue blown Sandwich vases, a 
“three minute” glass, and several 
Staffordshire figures. 

Illustration number 2 shows an 
early American Sheraton card table 
of about 1810. On it is a candela- 
brum, French gilt on a marble base of 
the period of 1840-1850. 














History of the Peony* 
BY BERTRAND H. FARR, (Penna.) 
ok Peony is a true aristocrat of 


the hardy garden. I do not apply 

this as a mere phrase, for it is true 
in every sense, both as to its lineage 
and its associations. In China it is said 
that the Tree Peony has been their chief 
pride and glory for nearly 1,500 years, a 
theme for their poets and painters, and 
prized by their emperors for the beauty 
and fragrance of its flowers; and for 
more than a thousand years a record 
of the characters, qualities, and parent- 
age of the new varieties raised from 
seed has been kept. In their gardens 
the Tree Peony is known as the “King 
of Flowers,” and the herbaceous Peony 
as the “King’s Ministers.” It is de- 
scended from Paeonia albiflora, a native 
of Siberia. Knowing this, I can well 
understand why it thrives so luxuriantly 
in the rich alluvial soil of our Western 
States, and why it is the flower for the 
great Northwest, enduring, as it does, 
the most intense cold without injury. 
This Asiatic Peony must not be confused 
with the old-fashioned, early flowering 
red Peony of our grandmothers’ gardens, 
which belongs to an entirely distinct 
species, Officinalis, a native of Europe, 
the early history of which is intricately 
woven with a haze of superstition, al- 
legory, and myth. 

The modern Chinensis Peony has only 
been known in Europe a little more 
than half a century. It was under the 
care of M. Jacques, gardener to King 
Louis Philippe, that one of the first 
collections was formed, and some of the 
first of the varieties of today originated. 
M. Jacques’ collection was inherited by 
his nephew, M. Victor Verdier, who 
raised a number of fine seedlings. The 


lecture given before the 





*Extracts from a 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


collection of the Comte de Cussy, an 
amateur collector, was inherited by M. 
Calot, of Douai, who continued to raise 
seedlings till 1872, when his collection 
passed into the hands of M. Crousse, of 
Nancy, who made careful selections from 
the Calot seedlings and sent them out 
annually until 1879. From 1882 until 
1899, Crousse sent out seedlings of his 
own raising. The Calot-Crousse vari- 
eties are noted for their uniform high 
quality, raising the standard of excel- 
lence to a height that has never been sur- 
passed, unless it be by the splendid vari- 
eties introduced in recent years by that 
greatest of all the world’s hybridizers, 
Victor Lemoine, whose establishment at 
Nancy is at Crousse’s old place. All 
the Lemoine varieties are exquisitely 
beautiful, but most of them so rare, they 
are but little known outside of the larger 
collections. 

Another famous French collector of 
Peonies, contemporary with Calot and 
Crousse, was M. Mechin, also an en- 
thusiastic amateur, whose grandson, 
M. A. Dessert, of Chenonceaux, succeeds 
him, and is considered today the greatest 
living authority on Peonies. Among his 
most recent introductions may be found 
some of the most beautiful additions to 
the many fine varieties for which we 
are indebted to the French specialists. 
Recently a number of fine new varieties, 
which are yet but little known in this 
country, have been originated in France 
by Riviere, Paillet, Brochet and others. 
To these must be added the beautiful 
varieties raised by James Kelway, of 
England, who began his work on the 
Peony in 1864, and twenty years later 
catalogued forty-one new varieties of 
his own raising. 

Among those who have been most 
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prominent in the introducti 
Oy oh ‘_ oe which oa of new 
of the finest French intr : 

John Richardson, of Dorcher oa Wag 
chusetts. Robert T. Jackson. i 
paper published in the Trans; in his 
the Massachusetts Horticultural} ae 
for 1904, “John Richardson, His gu 
and Garden” writes: “Mr, Rich cube 
had a perfect passion for hortiey} 
and every plant in his garden thee 
loved so weil was a real personality © 
him. A walk with him about the gage 
meant a lingering at every step to 
sider the merits, the history, or a . 
cultural point in regard to the pla 
that were as his children. When pee 
ninety, he planted Peony seeds just th 
same as in his earlier years, and some of 
his posthumous seedlings are among his 
best.” His varieties are all of unusual 
merit. Milton Hill and Paul Fisher are 
among the best; Walter Fazon stay 
alone, unapproached by any other Peon 
in its color, the nearest true deep-pink: 
while Rubra Superba, crimson, an4 
Grandiflora, soft shell-pink, still stang 
at the head, as the best and very latest 
of these colors to bloom. H. A. Te 
of Crescent, Iowa, early became inter. 
ested in Peonies, and produced many 
varieties, the best probably being Grover 
Cleveland, Etta, Emma, Princess Ellen, 
Euphemia, and Stephanie. Writing in 
1904 he says, “I am now in my eightieth 
year, and do not know how long I shali 
continue to grow Peonies, but I want 
to be surrounded by them as long as ] 
live. They are like my children, very 
dear to me.” 


It was in Boston, in 1906, that I first 
met Mr. Hollis and saw his beautify] 
blooms on exhibition. I thought them 
fine then, and in my garden since they 
have not disappointed me. He was a 
genial, kindly gentleman, with means 
and leisure to devote his time to his 
favorites. I visited him in 1910 when 
his Peonies were in bloom. Although 
stricken then with a fatal illness, unable 
to walk alone, he sat in the little sum- 
mer-house overlooking his Peonies, 
happy in the sight of them, still able to 
talk with enthusiasm about his treasures 
and call them by name. Among his 
many fine ones are Paradise, Welcome 
Guest, Maude L. Richardson, Standard 
Bearer, George Washington, Bunker 
Hill, and Tragedie. Mention must also 
be made of his Japanese types, of which 
he raised a number which are distinct. 


Mrs. Sarah A. Pleas, Spiceland, In- 
diana, raised and introduced Opal, El- 
wood Pleas, and her now famous Jubilee, 
which carried off highest honors at the 
National Peony Show in Philadelphia. 

A. M. Brand, of Faribault, Minnesota, 
for many years has been giving his at- 
tention to the raising of seedling Peonies. 
His varieties are now attracting a great 
deal of attention; his Martha Bullock, 
best known, was one of the prominent. 
Among his many new ones I would men- 
tion Mary Brand, Richard Carvel, and 
Francis Willard. 

E. J. Shaylor, of Wellesley Hills, is de- 
voting his later years to raising new 
varieties, and has already given ws 
Georgiana Shaylor, Mary Woodbury 
Shaylor, Wilton Lockwood, and a num- 
ber of others which have received certif- 
icates of merit at your shows here. 


We must not forget to mention Cherry 
Hill by Thurlow of West Newbury, and 
Karl Rosenfield by Rosenfield of Omaha, 
Nebraska, as being two American vari 
eties of exceptional merit. 
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Leaf-Roller on Strawberries 


4 i bendred Mastodon Strawberry plants 


I set rs 
las i to about the middle of July 
9 Spring ig Shot and some arsenate of lead 


the Leaf-rollers at bay. In August 
“> te middle of September we did not 
. any poison on account of the berries. Im- 
mediately the Leaf-rollers began work and ruined 
a Bit on | : scheme that worked well for a small 
atch. I go after them every morning and open 
om leaves that begin to roll and mash the worms 
between my thumb and finger, not injuring the 
leaf, This is not practical for a larger area, nor 
for those not able to spend the necessary time. 
I know of no way to manage Leaf-rollers on a 
bearing Strawberry patch except the one as 


ste obably some reader may know how and will 
tell THE FLOWER GROWER family about it. 
W. E. Snavety, (Ill) 

Answer:—This is a trouble with which 
we, fortunately, have not had to contend. 
I cannot, therefore, speak from experi- 
ence. Here are two suggestions, how- 
ever, which may help: 

1. If you use a sticker and spreader 
like Kayso in your last arsenate spray 
before the fruit is set, you can keep the 
arsenate on the leaves longer and might 
obtain adequate protection through the 
berry season in Summers when driving 
rains were not too frequent. 

2. There is an active poison, White 
Hellebore, which may be used without 
danger on ripening fruit. It loses its 
poisonous properties in a few hours upon 
exposure to the air, and becomes harm- 
less. It will safely destroy Currant 
Worms when the fruit is ripening, and 
might answer the purpose with Leaf- 


rollers. 
R. A. VAN METER 





Packing Gladiolus and 
Dahlias for Shipment 


To THE. EDITOR :— 


I wish some one would tell me through this de- 
partment how to pack Gladiolus and Dahlias for 
shipment, so that they will carry and keep. I 
have often wondered how they were packed for 
carrying to the flower shows. Some day I hope 
to show my own stock and want to know just 


how this is done. 
H. P. Wiser, (IIl.) 

Answer:—I will let the Dahlia people 
tell how they pack their blooms for ship- 
ping or carrying to the flower shows, 
but as I showed for some years at Gla- 
diolus shows from Boston to Detroit, I 
will give brief suggestions along the line 
of packing cut Gladiolus for transpor- 
tation. 

Depending on weather conditions and 
the length of time to elapse between the 
cutting of the spike and the time of 
judging, Gladiolus should be cut when 
the first flower is open or when the first 
bud is well colored and begins to break. 
There is, generally speaking, from 24 to 
48 hours between the two stages. 

My method was to put the flowers 
after cutting directly into water in a 
cool basement and let them stand there 
for at least three hours before packing. 
If shipping by express, my method was 
to pack In the large telescope florist 
boxes which will hold about fifty large 
spikes of bloom rather tightly packed. 
For shipping by express these boxes can 

stood upright in any sort of a crate 
or container which will hold them in 


If the weather is warm 


this position. 
it is best to ventilate the top of the 


boxes. Gladiolus packed this way can 
be shipped by express for some distance 
and during a period of 24 to 48 hours 
or longer, although in very warm 
weather they are likely to be damaged 
somewhat. 

The same florists’ boxes above re- 
ferred to can be used for carrying flow- 
ers by hand if one wants to make a 
pack-horse. of himself. I have carried 
four of these boxes (tied together in 
pairs) containing two hundred or more 
Gladiolus, on the train. But one is 
likely to be criticized by the railroad 
people or the sleeping car conductor and 
although I was never actually ejected, I 
have suffered considerable humility, and 
it really is an imposition to take such 
large packages into the cars. 

Early in my showing experience I 
had some special crates made with metal 
cans which would hold water for ship- 
ping, but found it unnecessary to stand 
flowers in water for shipping. Indeed, 
I am inclined to think that flowers do 
better shipped dry, if they are well 
soaked with water before starting. If 
the stems are cut before putting in 
water for staging, they seem to open up 
better than if shipped in water. 

While I am attempting to answer 
briefly the question on packing Gla- 
diolus for shipment, I will ask that some 
of my Dahlia friends cover their part of 
the question, and if any Gladiolus peo- 
ple who have done considerable showing 
will add to what I have suggested above 
it will be helpful. 

MADISON COOPER 





Advice About Nursery Business 


To THE EpIToR:— 


I would like your advice about the nursery busi- 
ness. I own ten acres of land now idle. My idea 
is to buy “lining out” stock. What varieties of 
Evergreens are good sellers? I have some knowl- 
edge and a great desire to embark in this busi- 
ness, as it is necessary for me to work and yet 


remain at home. 
M. T. D., (N J.) 
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Answer :—Our advice to you would be 
to make haste slowly. There are a num- 
ber of nurserymen who already feel that 
the ornamental game is being overdone. 
At all events, the most important part 
of the nursery business at the present 
time is selling. It is not enough to be 
able to grow the plants. They must also 
be sold. It would be well for you to get 
in touch with some local nursery con- 
cerns, find out what they want grown, 
and then contract with them. This is a 
customary procedure in nursery regions, 
and it works to the advantage of both 
parties. But before you spend any 
money for “lining-out stock,” be sure 
that you know what you are doing. 

Just at present practically all Ever- 
greens are popular. Some of the higher 
priced ones are Sabina Juniper, Balsam 
Fir, Tom Thumb Arborvitae and Hem- 
lock Spruce. 

H. B. Tukey, (In Rural New-Yorker) 





Various Gladiolus Questions 
and Suggestions in 
Connection Herewith 


To THB EDITOR :— 

This year I had several thousand bulbs in forty 
to fifty varieties. As we had persistent and 
heavy rains throughout the year, and as my lot 
is rather flat and lacking in good drainage, the 
result is that I have lost a good many bulbs and 
many are partially damaged. It is about the 
latter that I am writing you particularly. 

In digging this year I found that many of the 
old bulbs had sloughed off, and that the rotting 
had entered the new bulbs in the middle at the 
bottom. In some cases it extended through to the 
top which I suppose means a worthless bulb. In 
some cases the rotting did not extend far beyond 
the point of contact between the old and new 
bulb; this I scraped out, down to healthy tissue. 

Now the point is, can these bulbs which are 
partly affected be expected to grow and produce 
flowers another year? 

My experience is that deep planting of bulbs 
produce better than shallow planting, as is the 


common idea. 
R. H. WarREN, (Ga.) 

Answer :—A wet season on low or flat 
ground where drainage is bad, is a sit- 
uation to be deplored for most any crop, 
and Gladiolus bulbs are no exception to 
the general rule. The remedy for the 
future is, of course, to provide drainage 
or use ground which is naturally well- 
drained. 

My experience is that bulbs which are 
only partly affected with scab or rot 
will grow and produce clean stock if 

















(W. W. Kyle, Mo.) 
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growing conditions are right, but not all 
growers have well-drained sand as I 
have, and not all growers are able to 
rotate their crops to the extent that I do. 

Possibly your experience that bulbs 
planted deep produce more bulblets than 
those planted shallow may apply this 
year but not during other years, but I 
think it is generally admitted that bulbs 
for bulblet production should not be 
down too far, although personally I am 
inclined to think that fertility has much 
to do with this and some soils have much 
more fertility in the top few inches than 
they do at a greater depth. Your own 
soil may be even better at a lower level 
than it is near the top. 

Gladiolus growers should all remem- 
ber that clean stock can only be ex- 
pected from a rotation of crops and a 
thorough aeration and cultivation of the 
soil. Frequent cultivation during the 
growing season is important, and as 
above suggested thorough drainage is 
essential. 

MADISON COOPER 





Propagating Holly 
To THE EpDIToR :— 


Can Holly trees be grafted the same as Apple 
and Pear trees? I have about 100 of them and 
budding does not appear to take, so the owner 
wants me to graft them next Spring as she says 
that is the way they do in California. If that is 
the case, in grafting, do you take the leaf off 
the scion? These trees are about 10 years old 
and were neglected up to about three years ago; 
some have made growth while a 


Answer:—Holly is easily propagated 
by grafting, using the veneer graft on 
potted plants, but other methods may be 
used. The work is done indoors, and of 
course since many of the Hollies are 
evergreen, some or parts of the leaves 
must be removed. The species which 
drop their leaves would be handled in the 
same way as Apples and Pears. Bud- 
ding has been used successfully, but it 
is not common. 


H. B. T., (Rural New Yorker) 





Value of Ashes from Paper 


To THE EbiTor:— 


Is there any possible way to get information 
whether paper ashes have value for soil treat- 
ment? 

Here in S. Calif., city dwellers do not have 
wood ashes but they do burn large quantities of 
paper and as it is made of pulp, and pulp is made 
from wood, would ask what value these paper 
ashes may have as fertilizer? 


I. Naumorr, (Calif.) 

Answer:—It is quite improbable that 
there is any definite information as to 
the value of ashes made from burning 
paper, but as suggested, from the fact 
that paper is made from wood, they 
doubtless have a useful fertilizing value. 

Paper is made from soft wood almost 
entirely, or entirely, and it would seem 
that the value of the ashes made from 
burning paper would be the same as 
ashes from the burning of soft wood, 
and it is generally understood that ashes 
from soft wood only have about half the 
value of ashes from the burning of hard 
wood. While personally I have never 
thought this reasonable, we must, I sup- 
pose, accept the statements of experi- 
menters on this subject. 

It would easily seem that paper ashes 
would have a considerable value; enough 
to make it worth while to save and 
apply them. 

Any suggestions along this line from 
readers will be appreciated. 

_ —(EprtTor) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


QUESTIONS ABOUT STRAWFLOWERS, ETC. 


Can someone furnish me with infor- 
mation about Strawflowers and Ever- 
lastings of all sorts; especially as to how 
to care for them after they have dried? 
They become so colorless and brittle that 
it seems there ought to be some way to 
overcome this. 

I would also like information about 
coloring the stems of Strawflowers. 


Mrs. W. J. CHERRY, (Ohio) 


WHITE FLY ON PELARGONIUMS 


What treatment is best for the little 
White Flies on Pelargonium Geraniums? 
My trouble is with all varieties. I have 
kept down the White Fly with soapsuds 
bath, but would like to have something 
which would keep them away altogether. 


Mrs. H. C. HARMAN, (Ohio) 


ROSES FROM NORTHERN NEW YORK 

A reader in New Jersey wants a list 
of Roses which will do well in Northern 
New York without protection. This in- 
quiry comes as a result of an editorial 
note on page 425 of the September issue, 
in which I expressed an appreciation of 
the hardy Roses that would behave well 
without special attention. Can any one 
offer suggestions? 

— (EDITOR) 


CONDITIONS BEST FOR PERENNIAL PLANTS 


For the help of other ignorant gar- 
deners will you please publish a list of 
perennials which grow best in shade, 
those which grow best in partial shade, 
and those which require full sunshine? 
A little information also as to best soil 
for perennials would be helpful? 


HELEN Morpick, (N. J.) 


CULTIVATION OF GARDENIA 


I wish to know about the cultivation 
of the Gardenia, and the time of plant- 
ing and character of soil required. I 
have never grown this plant, but would 
like to do so, and complete instructions 
are requested. 


Mrs. O. H. STARNES, SR., (Ga.) 


REGAL LILY FROM SEED 


I have some seeds of the Regal Lily 
and would like to know the time and 
place to plant them and the care they 
will need to produce plants. Any sug- 
gestions will be helpful. 


W. R. L. HatHaway, (Me.) 


LIME WATER FOR WORMS IN FLOWER POTS 


We have been reading about using 
lime water for worms in flower pots, but 
have not the directions. How much 
should be used, and how should it be pre- 
pared? And what kind of lime is used 
in making the lime water? Is this also 
good for insects such as little fleas or 
flies that develop from having plants in 


the house? 
E. J. Moritz, (Kans.) 


FUCHSIA DROPS BUDs 
Can any reader tell me w 

drop their buds before pa Puchaiag 

flower? I would like to have aa the 

gestions along this line. me sug. 


WILLIAM J ESSOP, (N.J ) 


CAUSE OF BLIGHT ON PHLOX, Eng. 
What is the cause and what can | 
to prevent blight on Delphiniums Pe 

ennial Phlox, and Asters? x 


0. E, S., (Mo.) 


CLEMATIS DOES NOT BLOOM 

Why does not my Clematis bloom? I 
have a large vine of thrifty Clematis 
a frame twelve feet high and the leone 
look dark green, even after frost 
but the vine does not bloom. Tt haw 
southern exposure and I am wondering 
why it does not produce plenty of white 
blooms as do others of the same king 
In September and October it should have 
plenty of bloom. 


Mrs. L. E. STOCKWELL, (N. H.) 


PRUNING RUGOSA ROSES 

I would like to inquire through your 
question column as to when is the best 
time to prune Rugosa Roses, and how 
much they should be pruned? 

My bushes have been planted two and 
one-half years and are not bloomi 
freely although they seem vigorous, 


ANNIE H. MITCHELL, (R. 1) 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CACTUS 


Should the night-blooming Cactus 
which has long spikes of flowers in the 
Winter be pruned back? If not pruned 
they put forth long leaves or foliage, 

How often should the Cactus be 
watered during the winter? 

Will be glad to get all the information 
I can about this wonderful plant. 


L. M. R., (Ind) 


FREE-BLOOMING AUSTRIAN BRIAR WANTED 


Which Austrian Briar is the freest 
and best bloomer? 


Mrs. S. H. PEPPARD, (Nova Scotia) 


WHAT LILIES HARDY IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Are the following Lilies hardy in 
Eastern Canada,—Regal, Auratum, Han- 
soni, Rubrum, Henryi? 

Mrs. S. H. PEPPARD 


CLIMBING ROSE AS A PILLAR 


Is it possible to keep a Climbing Row 
trimmed to a bush about four feet high? 


Mrs. S. H. PEPPARD, (Nova Scotia) 


TROPICAL WATER LILIES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Will tropical Water Lilies bloom wel 
in the climate of Nova Scotia? 


Mrs. S. H. PEPPARD 


IDENTITY OF LILY WANTED 


I saw a yellow Lily the color of th 
Coreopsis, but with shadings near the 
center, and it was about two inches 
diameter and two of the three inne 
petals had black lines running almost 
vertically across them. It was a new 
Lily to me and I wish someone might 
give me its name if this description 8 
sufficient. 

Rose JoHNson, (IIL) 
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ANSWERS 


CARE OF GERANIUMS IN WINTER 


irt from the roots of 

. op ges "9 several thicknesses 

ap r, seeing that the roots are well 

- ant ‘and all of the plant except the 

top, which is left open to the air. 

then be hung up in coo 

ant places ‘where the air is not too dry 
and where they will not freeze. 

I have kept them in this way for sev- 


eral Winters with success, but small 
plants will not keep as well under this 
method as will the large woody plants. 


Mrs. EpDNA VLIET, (Kans.) 


TRANSPLANTING CEDARS IN THE FALL 


In reply to question about planting a 
Cedar hedge in Fall—for Mrs. R. M. 
Weidman, (Mich.): 


I have a Cedar hedge on the property 
line from the main road to the house, 
which is about one hundred feet in 
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length. As I have five acres in which 
half of it is in stumpage, I went to the 
rear of the place and picked out those 
that were about two to two and a half 
feet high. In this hedge I placed them 
about one foot apart, and it was only 
the first year that I had to renew any 
of them. I had to replace about twelve. 
At this time the first ones are immense, 
the twelve that I replaced are some 
smaller, they all look very sturdy and I 
have had a number of compliments on 
this Cedar hedge. These Cedars were 
planted in the latter part of August or 
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EOPLE who have lots of money to 

spend for homes can afford to spread 

them out; get the quality of striking 
individuality that comes from changing 
levels and story heights, including pa- 
tios, having high ceilings, and so on. 
But for most of us this is not possible. 
We are obliged to tune down our dreams 
to a practical basis in order to get room 
enough to live in. We have a right, 
though, to ask that that room be divided 
wisely, that the various apartments of 
the house are conveniently arranged. If 
economy goes out when plans get strung 
about, that same economy comes in with 
force when a plan is made compact. 
eo then is a compact plan, design 
6-C-2. 

From having lived in houses of this 
type millions of people have learned what 
qualities they must have to make them 
livable. As a nation we are beginning 
to be house conscious as we have never 
been before. For the careful home 
builder there is an insistence on logic 
in arrangement. This is a logical plan. 
The experience of countless home build- 
ers has proved it so. 

Studying the plan it is seen that you 
enter from a porchway, where there is a 
handsome Paladian motif, through a 
vestibule which is in itself a highly de- 
sirable feature; a heat saver, a place to 
hang coats, to put aside overshoes. 
Straight ahead is the kitchen hallway 
where there is a grade entrance and 
access to the basement. Here also is the 
refrigerator convenient for icing. Every 
housewife will visualize the advantage 
of this direct access from kitchen to 
front door. 


At the left of the vestibule is a living 
room measuring 15 x 16% feet, in which 
we find a great spread of windows, a 
handsome fireplace, and at one end an 
archway with French doors that leads 
into the dining room. To the rear en- 
trance is the bedroom hallway off which 
turn two excellent bedrooms with abun- 
dant wardrobe and closet space. To the 
right of the dining room is the kitchen 
with many cabinets, ironing board, the 
usual sink and range. 

The second story is reached from the 
bedroom hall. Here is a third bedroom, 
and under the gables extensive storage 
space. 


The exterior is straightforward follow- 
ing the plan. Interest is gained by fine 
proportioning of the parts and especially 
by the Paladian motif before the covered 
porch. 


Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
finish of siding or shingles. 

Width of lot: Approximately 40 feet. 

Designed to face: East or south. 
Plans may be reversed for other front- 


ages or to take advantage of peculiar- 
ities of site. 
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first part of September. In the state 
of Washington, especially the western 
side, that is the time for planting Ever- 
greens. They are then ready for the 
next Summer’s warm weather, which we 
have during July and August. 

We have not taken any great care of 
them only to put a little water around 
them when needed. My neighbor made 
the remark when I was setting them out 
that they would never grow, but on the 
contrary théy are fine sturdy Cedars. 
These I understood are the Washington 
Red Cedars. 


THOMAS J. HILL, JR., (Wash.) 


WATER PLANTS AND LILY POOL IN WINTER 


Mrs. Edna Garra, (Ohio,) also Alan 
B. Writer, (N.Y.,) wish to know how to 
care for Water Lilies during the Winter. 

I have a Pool in the yard, but I drain 
it this time of year and remove Water 
- Lilies which should be in tubs to the 
cellar. See that they do not dry out 
during the Winter. Keep them fairly 


moist; wet them once a week; oftener 
if they look dry. I put my Lilies in a 
cool part of cellar, as far away from 
furnace as possible but don’t let freeze. 
These have kept for several years for 
me and bioom better each year. 

I believe the variegated Sweet Flag 
would do in some mud and water in the 
cellar, but I believe the Water Poppies 
should have a tank of water in a sunny 


window. 
Mrs. W. S. Werts, (N.Y.) 


WAX PLANT SUGGESTIONS 
Answering Mrs. William Hopkins, 
(Wis.) : 

The Wax Plant, which I take to be 
Hoya Carnosa, needs a small pot and it 
is evident that Mrs. Hopkinson has too 
large a pot. These plants must be kept 
pot-bound with good drainage and fairly 
rich soil. A top dressing is fine for 
them; something like rotted cow manure 
with water and bone meal; even the pre- 
pared plant tablets are good. 


‘slow growing. 
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Hoya Carnosa likes 


grows good in the 65 degrees whi =~ 


Hopkinson has. There a Mrs, 
of this plant, one of which ln forms 
leaves four times the size = 
Carnosa, and this is quite rare Hoya 
The rarest one I know, ho : 

variegated variety which has 
derful variegated foliage 
white with plenty of real 
when conditions are right, 


Wever, is g 

most won. 

green 

Pink ia ke 

It is Very 
All of these Wax Plants, s 

be propagated from a mere leat * 


Otto H. Roiizr, (N. J.) 


CARE OF CACTI 


Answering Mrs. John 
(Wis.) : 

_ Transplant after new growth sta 
into a pot of same size as that now j 
use, using the following compost: Take 
some good rich garden soil, about 0 : 
quart, clean washed coarse sand, per 
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Our Children 








The Story of a Teddy Bear 


HIS story really happened to a little 
girl years ago; during the time when 
Teddy Bears were so popular. 


Once upon a time there lived a little 
girl whose name we will call Mary. She 
was a very little girl for her age, ’tho 
she was only six years old. She lived 
with her parents on a farm not very 
many .miles from a large town, but it 
required a long time to go to town be- 
cause this happened before automobiles 
were so plentiful. 

Mary had lots of playthings including 
many dolls of various sizes and kinds, 
but the thing she wanted more than any- 
thing else was a Teddy Bear. She had 
begged for one for a long while, but 
money was rather scarce and so many 
things were needed. 

It was nearing the Christmas season 
when Mary with her Papa and Mama 
drove all of those miles to the city. 
Owing to the slow way of traveling and 
long miles between their home and the 
city, those visits were rare occasions for 
little Mary. What wonders she saw, as 
the stores were all decorated for the 
holidays. Never had Mary seen so many 
pretty things in her young life. From 
one store to the other they went. Finally 
Mary’s Mother said, “Mary, you stay 
with Daddy for a while, I want to do 
some shopping.” 

After some time, Mother appeared 
carrying several small bundles. Of 
course Mary wanted to know what was 
in them, but Mother said, “No, you will 
have to wait and see what is in them.” 
It was nearing mid-afternoon when they 
left the city for home, for you know it 
required several hours to drive home. 
It was late, and Mary was tired but 
happy after seeing so many things. 
Mother very carefully hid the package 
she had for her little daughter. In a 
few days the Sunday School was going 
to have a program and tree on Christ- 
mas Eve as was the custom. Mary was 
on the program. 


When the great night came, the 
church was filled to overflowing. The 
tree was beautifully decorated and hung 
with gifts. Following the program, 
Santa arrived and began distributing 
gifts. Great was Mary’s joy when her 
name was called, and she was presented 
with a beautiful Teddy Bear from her 
Mama and Daddy. It was not a very 
large Teddy, but no little girl was ever 
any happier over her gifts. Mary kept 
it many years and finally gave it to her 
baby nephew, who, ’tho a big boy, still 
keeps the Teddy Bear as a souvenir of 
baby days. 

ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





Care of Foliage Plants 


BY FOLIAGE plants we mean such 
plants as Ferns, Palms, Rubber 
Plants, etc.; any kind that has leaves but 
no blossoms. 

Let us first consider the house Fern. 
There are many kinds of Ferns, such as 
Boston, Roosevelt, Teddy Jr., Dwarf Bos- 
ton, Maidenhair, Asparagus and several 
others. Ferns require more care than 
other species of foliage plants. Be very 
careful in handling the Ferns, and do 
not rub against the ends of the fronds, 
as this is injurious to them. Castor oil 
applied to the roots is very good, also 
the blood of a chicken is beneficial for 
the roots. 

Water freely, but do not keep the soil 
wet constantly. Ferns require plenty of 
light but do not need much sun; in fact, 
the north window is a very good place 
for them. Graceful Ferns make very 
beautiful ornaments in a room, and add 
to the attractiveness of the furnishings. 


The Palm is a tropical plant of which 
there are several varieties. The Kentias, 
grandest of Palms, Cocos Weddelliana, 
daintiest of Palms, Phoenix Canariensis 
or Date Palm perhaps are the most com- 
mon. 

Palms, like Ferns, require the light but 
are not particular about the sun. They 
are hardier than Ferns and require less 


a 


care. Do not let the dirt dry out in the 
pots as they seem to take quite a lot of 
— Frequent washing of the 
whole plant is good and will not inj 
the Palm. _ 
Other kinds of foliage plants reguj 
about the same care as Palms. 7 


ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





Something to Make 


This month we will consider something 
for little brother to make, although girls 
may like to make one too. How would 
you like to make a little wagon? 

First, ask Mama for some empty 
spools, two will be plenty, because you 
can cut them in two for the wheels, 
Turn the ends of spools toward the 
wagon box, then the part of the body 
of spool will look like the hub of the 
wheel. Find two small sticks about the 
size of a pencil or perhaps a little 
smaller, so the wheel will turn when 
rolled over the floor. Push the sticks 
into the holes in spools. You can either 
use an empty pasteboard match box for 
the wagon, or if you can find a wooden 
box about that size so much the better. 
Either use glue or real small nails called 
brads to fasten the sticks to the box. 
Punch a hole in the front of box and 
tie a string to the box, and you will have 
a fine wagon to play with. 

EsTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





Charley Over the Water 


This game can be played either in- 
doors or out. As many as desire cal 
play, but if there are more than twenty, 
it is best to have two Charleys. All 
players join hands and form a ¢i 
with one who is Charley, in the center. 
The circle moves around while they rt 
peat together— 


Charley over the water, Charley over the j 


sea, 
Charley catch a Blackbird, can’t catch 
me. 

When the last word is said, they all 
stoop, Charley trying to tag them be 
fore they get down. If he touches some 
one in time, that person changes places 
and becomes Charley. 


Ester Haas, (Kans.) 
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: i ounded up small, and 
platy old briveated similarly of equal 
= ntities to make one pint. Mix well. 
M iittle very old horse or cow manure 
a be mixed in, but not if less than two 
vee ot cay hole in the pot with a piece 
Fw het and over this place from 
half-inch to an inch of drainage, depend- 
ing on the size of the pot to be — . 
ix-inch pot should have an inch 0 
drainage, smaller in proportion. —_- 
coal makes ey _ — materia 

i the soil sweet. : 
a ier epotting, take a pointed stick 
and gently scrape off as much old soil 
from the roots as possible as this old soil 
is sour and is the cause of the trouble. 

Use a clean pot; if not a new one, the 
old one should be thoroughly scrubbed. 

Never use fertilizers on Cacti. A little 
liquid manure, very weak, may be ap- 
plied not oftener than every ten days, 
when buds are showing. 

A. M. Simons, (N.S.) 


PROPAGATING LILACS 


M. E. G. wants to know about prop- 
agating Lilacs. ‘ 

I have a good many grafted on Privet 
and I hardly think the grafts know they 
are not on their own roots. Have your 
stocks and grafts ready and graft in 
March or April, using common whip 
graft. Keep the finished graft cool and 
moist and plant in nursery row as soon 
as the ground is workable. You do not 
need a large sized stock. Plant the graft 
so the top bud shows above ground. Set 
in this way the Privet seldom grows and 
the Lilac soon makes its own-roots. 


NEWTON J. PECK, (Conn.) 





FERN QUESTION 


The long stringy roots referred to are 
no doubt Fern stolons and is the method 
by which the Fern reproduces itself like 
the strawberry. No harm to cut off the 
stolons. 

A. A. MILLER, -( Mich.) 





CLASSIFIED SECTION 














Yc PER WORD, counting ALL 
wines: =. initials, abbreviations and 
numbers, and including name and address. 10c 
per word for three or more consecutive inser- 
tions using same copy. No order for less than 
$2.00 accepted. 

Ads in this department will be_ classified 
where practicable but no promise of accurate 
classification is made. 

Advertisements for this department must be 
in by the 15th of the month preceding date of 
publication. 

















Dahlias 


PERB DAHLIAS for Home Garden and for the 
Pencier. Send for Catalog. Jean F. Schroeder, 2843 
Fowler Ave., Ogden, Utah. 








CLOSING OUT extensive plantings of GLADS and 
DAHLIAS because of lack of planting space. Chance 
to purchase at wholesale prices. Altha Hall Gardens, 
Clarendon, Va. 


GROW GLADIOLUS from Seed. Every seed we list 
is hand pollenized. Send for price list. Judson’s Ex- 
perimental Gardens, Fenton, Mich. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS, large size, 25 all different 

$1.50; ten each of ten varieties $5.00; medium $2.50; 

mixed, hundred large $4.00; medium $2.00; small 

$1.25; Dahlias dozen mixed $1.00; dozen labeled, all 

= $2.00; postpaid. Hillside Gardens, Kent, 
inois. 








CHOICE IMPROVED GLADS AND DAHLIAS at 
(Live and let Live) prices. Send for price list. Harvey 
Douglas Bulb Gardens, Canby, Oregon. 





CANADIAN GROWN BULBS have no _ superiors. 
Healthy, hardy, vigorous. One hundred No. 3 bulbs 
guaranteed to bloom, and one hundred bulblets. Ten 
varieties, labeled. Ten bulbs and ten bulblets of each, 
$4.95. Bobby, Crimson Glow, E. B. Williamson, Rose 
Ash, Jack London, John T. Pierie, Sulphur Frills, John 
Dunbar, Albania, J. J. Mitchell. All charges prepaid. 
We grow acres of the finest. Ask for price list. Kings- 
= Fa a Farms, 104 Main St., Kingsville, Ont., 
Yanada. 





MAKE YOUR GARDEN PROUD. Grow gorgeous, 
glorious, giant Gladiolus. Send for new list. V. Bam- 
ber, The Weed Patch, 1225 Finley Ave., Indianapolis. 





1 JERSEY BEAUTY DAHLIA 50c, which is one-half 
price and catalogue free of 300 new and standard prize- 
winning Dahlias. 12 acres in 1929. If you mention 
this paper. Kendal Dahlia Gardens, Massillon, Ohio. 


GIANT NYMPH, the real Glad. 10 Large—10 Small— 
30 Planting size, $2.00. All should bloom. No better 
bulbs at any price. Write for quantity prices. Harry 
Bacher, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 








Delphiniums 





WINGS DELPHINIUMS unexcelled here or abroad de- 
veloped by years of drastic selection from renowned Eu- 
ropean strains, mostly Wrexham. Fresh mixed seed 
$1.00 a packet. Baby seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. 
Send for descriptive folder. We are Delphinium spe- 
cialists exclusively. Wings Delphinium Garden, Box 
3380, Portland, Oregon. 





FREE—2 blooming size bulbs each of Mrs. P. W. Sis- 
son and Diener’s Improved Queen-of-the-Night, for your 
trouble in selling following $5 ‘‘Neighborhood Gladiolus 
Set”’ consisting of: 20 blooming size bulbs each: Dr. F. 
E. Bennett, Frost King, Beatriz Michelena, Break O’ 
Day, and Tycko Zang. (Glads to be sent to your ad- 
dress only, and you to divide the Set, giving four bulbs 
of each variety to each of five neighbors, who pay you 
$1 for each portion.) You to forward me the $5. Easy 
to do: just sit and phone your friends. Flora Breck, 
384 East 42 North, Portland, Oregon. 





Gladioli 


GLAD CATALOG “FREE GRATIS.” Frank A. 
Breck, 384 N. E. 42, Portland, Oregon. 





MISSION SPECIAL. Marmora, $2.50; Mary Frey, 
$8.00; Veilchenblau, $1.00; all three for $9; % size, 
$4. See our Ad elsewhere. The Mission Gardens, 
Techny, Ill. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS FINE BLOOMING—Surprise 
collection of 100 small bulbs $1.00. For 25c per set 
select these bulblets: 4, A. E. Kunderd; 4, Balboa; 3, 
Minuet; 6, Mrs. P. W. Sisson; 75, W. H. Phipps; 100, 
Break ©’ Day; 8, Kunderd’s Yellow Wonder; 100, 
Highland Laddie; or 25, Orange Flame. Send for list 
of 250 varieties. A. L. Utz, 3001 Jule Street, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








SPECIAL BULBLET OFFER:—The following $5.00 
worth of high class bulblets sent post-paid to any ad- 
dress for $2: 2 Heavenly Blue, $1.00; 5 Minuet, 50c; 
5 Pearl of California, $1.00; 12 A. E. Kunderd, 50c: 
12 Golden Frills, 50c; 5 Mission Bells, 50c; 12 Bal- 

» $1.00. Send for my Price List of extra fine 
Gladiolus and Dahlias. Leonard Phillippi, 901 Young 
St., Piqua, Ohio. 


GARDEN OFFER: You select any ten of these va- 
rieties, you keep about $5.00, send us $5.00, and we 
will send you prepaid ten No. 1 bulbs of each selected: 
Gertrude Errey, Badger, Bennett, Elf, Miss Spokane, 
Jewell, Tycko Zang, Lorice, Marnia, Bengal Tiger, Los 
Angeles, Dorrit, Carbone, Red Fire, Marshal Foch, 
Shaylor, Glendale, Rose Ash, Merton G. Ellis Bulb 
Gardens, Canby, Oregon. 





Irises 





IRIS grown and sold for pleasure. Price and quality 
a joy to the buyer. L. W. Lighty, East Berlin, Pa. 








Miscellaneous 





WRITE REDYOKE GARDENS, Bound Brook, New 
Jersey. Asparagus roots. Dahlia tubers. Choice stock, 
Prices reasonable. 





R. E. CHERRICK, Canby, Oregon, for choice standard 
sud Saucy varieties Gladioli, attractive prices, superior 


NATIVE SEEDS AND PLANTS from the desert hills 
of Idaho. Also rockery plants. D. H. Snowberger, 
Payette, Idaho. 





10 NO. 6 BULBS each of followin ieti : 

J g varieties, $5.00: 
-. P. W. Sisson, Mr. W. H. Phipps, Gloriana, John 
eS McCutcheon, Golden Frills, Improved Queen of the 
vie t, Marietta, Gold Eagle, John T. Pirie, Kunderd’s 
ellow Wonder. Oregon Glad Gardens, Canby, Oregon. 


BLAZING STAR (Litaris), hardy perennial, stately 
rose-purple spikes this Autumn from plants. Doz. $1; 
25 $2; 50 $4; 100 $7.50, delivered. Seed 15c. 
Headquarters for budded elms. H. Roy Mosnat, Mor- 
gan Park, Chicago, II. 
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A Chat With the Publisher 


SUBSCRIPTION REWARDS AT CASH PRICES 


The things I have selected as subscription re- 
wards have been selected not because of their 
cheapness nor as merchandise to sell, but because 
of their excellent quality, and as subscribers from 
time to time want to purchase these things at a 
cash price, where they are unable to solicit sub- 
scriptions, I have decided to put a price on cer- 
tain of these things as you will note on Page V 
of this issue. The prices on the vases which are 
offered for the first time in this issue are given in 
the advertisement of same. 


JAPANESE HAND-PAINTED SCREENS 


These I have, at times, called calendars because 
they have a little pad attached to them with the 
months, but they are really wall decorations and 
the pads can easily be taken off and a bright 
colored card substituted for Christmas purposes. 
The 1929 calendars are not yet ready, but there 
are a few of the 1928’s still on hand which 
treated as above will make excellent Christmas 
gifts to those who are interested in the bright 
colors displayed by these calendars, and these 
screens are excellent representations of the hand 
water color work of the ingenius and skillful 
Japanese. Please note that these screens are to 
be had at a cash price as per Page V. 


SAVE YOUR COPIES AND GET THE INDEX 


Index for 1928 will be ready directly as. it has 
been kept up to date from month to month and 
we expect to have it printed during December, 
and it should be ready soon after the first of the 
year, if not before. Indexes for any year are 
still available at 10c each which is the price for 
the new index. You may remit in stamps and 
a new index will be sent as soon as ready. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


The new three volume set of Bailey’s is without 
doubt the best investment possible in horticultural 
literature. I myself have two sets of this work, 
one at the house and one at the office, and they 
are in use for very frequent reference. Send for 
prospectus circular, describing this valuable work. 


LIBRARIES SHOULD HAVE THE FLOWER GROWER 


This magazine should be in every library. It 
already has a large library subscription list, but 
in view of the fact that this magazine is furnish- 
ing such a valuable assortment of material it 
should be on every library reading table. Suggest 
this to your librarian. It may be the doing of the 
best kind of missionary work. 


MADISON COOPER 














Pruning Shears 


These shears are offered as a reward for the 
securing of a new subscription to THE 
FLOWER GROWER as per offer under head- 
ing of ‘“‘Subscription Rewards’’ on page V. 








GRASS 
SHEARS 


This is the useful 
lawon_ trimming 
shear mentioned in 
our advertising col- 
umns on page V, 
and which are given 
as a reward for 
the securing of 
new subscriptions to 
THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

These shears are 
a most practical and 
well-built tool and 
almost indispensable 
to the proper care 
of the lawn. 
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Walsh Garden Tractor 


and Power Mower 
Plows, Seeds, Cultivates, Mows Lawns & Hay 
For Gardeners, Florists, Fruit- 
men—Walk or Ride. 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
Single and Twin Engine— 
Belt Jobs. Catalogue Free 
WALSH TRACTOR CO. 
3325 Telmage Ave. S. E. - Minneapolis, Minn. 








WRITE FOR OUR 


Price Surprise List 


On Gladiolus, Dahlias, Peonies, Iris, Shrubs 
and Hardy Perennials. 


NATIONAL SHOW GARDENS, Spencer, Ind. 


ZINNIAS#”: 


many new and exquisite shades. 
Hardy ‘annual —long Sowertag, st sea- 
juctory Offer: 1 
Bt. Special Mixture—10c with Isbell’s iS 


reasures catalog of Flowers 
A —q 7 All [ocersshows n WN 


D COMPAN coin’ t 
BELL SEE ‘StED 











y comely, en “i & NURSERY CO. 
327 First Avenue Faribault, Minn. 











To the Beginner in the Growing 


of Glads We Offer the 


1929 Glad Guide 


This little booklet is an effort to guide the 
Glad lover to the best in Glads and the most 
adaptable to the home garden, and also to lead 
to a better appreciation of our lovely flower, 
the Gladiolus. Frank descriptions in everyday 
language, accurate color descriptions in both 
technical and common terms, many cultural 
suggestions and hints gleaned from an extensive 
experience. Many new and rare kinds, as well 
as the standard sorts, are described and priced 
in all sizes and quantities. It is FREE. 


The Foss Heaton Glad Gardens 


Shannon City, lowa 








Regale Lily Bulbs 


A wonderful new hardy Lily. 
Order now for early spring. Parcel 
post prepaid. ele) ak iti 
Flowering size $ .25 $2.00 $18.00 
First size .50 5.00 40.00 
Mammoth size 7.50 60.00 

Seed 25c Per Packet 
Free Beautiful Bulb Catalogue 


in Colors 


GEORGE LAWLER, Bulb Grower 
Gardenville, Tacoma, Wash. 











How fo Beautify 
<a\ | Your Grounds 


to add attractiveness and 
‘Greens, ete — ; a vines, 


aie als] Get Sa nahediuaeel Offers 


on Roses, Shrubs, etc. 
Write today for s list of unusual 
e | values. Everything for home grounds. 


Rondueage Sevier ~—fene ideas ana 
ris ronal las’ ex sour oma erode 
“Yours for Growing Sattsfaction’- 
EOSHO NURSERIES CO. 
129 Malberry St. Neosho, Mo. 





ONE DOLLAR SALE 


Of ONE INCH BULBS 


For January and February only. Each variety $1.00. 
Any six varieties for $5.00. 35 A. Eberius, 35 Al- 
bania, 40 B. L. Smith, 75 Cattleya, 35 Carmen Sylva, 
35 Elf, 60 Kirtland, 40 Shaylor, 60 Emp. of India, 
50 Golden King, 60 Herada, 50 Jewel, 60 L’Immac- 
ulee, 90 Le M. Foch, 60 Mrs. F. King, 60 Mrs. Wm. 
Kent, 40 Mrs. Watt, 60 Myrtle, 80 Myra, 60 Mr. 
Mark, 80 Neoga, 70 1910 Rose, 40 Pk. Perfection, 
80 P. of Wales, 40 Pk. Wonder, 40 Rose Ash, 40 
Romance, 30 Sweet Lavender, 40 Wh. Wonder, 75 
Wilbrinck, 60 War. 


Cc. A. CLARK > Wayland, Mich. 





a! ze ‘ gs at 
a , 3 r 


Mrttions of evergreens. Over 500 acres in 
our nurseries — evergreens exclusively. We 
have been evergreen specialists for 73 years— 
largest growers in America. Write for beau- 
tiful 1928 catalog with 40 illustrations in 
natural colors. Enclose 25 cents, which will 
be refunded on first order you may send us. 
D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists—Largest Growers in 


merica 


Box 200, Dundee, III. 








Learnto bea-— 


LAN 4 Per ARCH ECT 


work; a ‘dignified, uncrowded 

' profession offering remark- 

Hq able opportunities. Immedi- 

#) ate income possible, many 

students more than pay 

for course from fees earned 

while studying. Graduates are 

earning $50 to $200 a week. 

The first step toward success is 
to write today for details. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Combined with National School 
of Landscape Design 


22 Plymouth Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


WaeoeS 


When You DS Maule Seeds 
You Plant Success 
Pedigreed by a 52-year record of 
Unfailing Quality *% % Scien- 
tifically Tested for Vigorous, Virile 
Abundant Life % % Guaranteed 
bya Money-Back Bond % # The 
Highest Quality Seeds at the 
Lowest Prices; Maule Seeds are 

always dependable. 
Plan Before You Plant 
Plan your oem with our New Seed 
Book. It shows Hundreds of Fine 
Flowers and Vegetables, and is a 
Valuable Guide to Successful Gar- 
dening. Write for it today. Itis Free: 
a nost. card will bring it. 
‘WM. HENRY MAULE 
Box 104, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Green-glazed 


At Last - Practical Vag 


FoR many years I showed fj 
ers at the shows and all s 
vases were employed, and nal 

isfactory. 


Most vases do not hold enon 
water and are I ti over ai 
heavy and will tip over 
Other vases that perhaps 
water enough are not medi in sy 
a form that they have suffien 
spread at the bottom and doj 
have sufficient supporting capg 
for this reason. 


The ideal vase is one that hj 
reasonable water capacity au 
broad base so as to have stg 
when holding tall flowers. 


By the merest accident I ¢ 
across my ideal vases, manu 
tured particularly for the floris 
trade, and I am now able to ¢ 
and recommend these to 
friends and _ readers of 
FLOWER GROWER. 

I am offering two sizes 
styles of vases, one six inches iy 
height, and one eight inches 
height. 

The smaller is a dark-g 
glazed vase suitable for most @ 
the smaller flowers. é 

The larger vase is also of dark 
green but with a lighter figure # 
an Egyptian design. 

Both these vases are just what a vale” 
for holding flowers should be, MODEST 
AND SUBDUED, so that the flo 
show rather than the vase. There | 
nothing loud or clashing about t 
vases. Try one of each and comp 
them with anything that you have 
to-fore used. 

I am offering to present subscribe 
two of the smaller vases, sent postage: 
prepaid, as a reward for the secur 
of one new yearly subscription, remit 
for at the full yearly rate of $2.00. 

I am offering one of the larger 
for the same service. 

OR! A remittance of 60c will brin 
you, postage prepaid, one of the 
vases. Likewise a remittance of 30¢1 
bring to you one of the smaller 
also postage prepaid. 

Don’t forget that I am highly 
mending these vases to anyone. 
two sizes are suitable for a gre 
of flowers. 


MAapIsON CoorEr, Publisher, Gil 
cium, New York. 
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